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THE PURCHASING OF DREAMS. 


Some old-fashioned Japanese still hold that 
dreams can be “ bought ” or “ sold,” that is, 
one’s fortune foreshadowed in his dream is 
capable of being transferred to another person 
should the latter only adequately requite 
the former before it comes true. Nay, 
people formerly believed such transfer of a 
future luck could be artfully executed with- 
out any recompense or notice to its original 
dreamer. These superstitions are well illus- 
trated in Mr. G. Ishibashi’s ‘ Dream,’ Tokyo, 
1907, pp. 171-3, with the following tales 
‘given in substance :— 

**In years gone by there was in the province 
of Bizen a sub-provincial governor’s son, by name 
Hiki no Makihito [authentically, Kibi no Makibi, 
A.D, 692—775]., Once he had a dream, visited a 
female oneirocritic, and had it interpreted by her, 





when the first son of the lord-governor of the pro- 
vince came to see her, and after detailing what he | 


had recently dreamed asked her opinion thereof. 
She pronounced his dream as exceedingly favour- 
able, and an indication of his becoming a great 
minister of state. Therefore she warned him 
never to make it known to others, which made 
him go home extremely delighted. Now Maki- 
hito, issuing out of the room, wherein he had been 
eavesdropping to this conversation, pressed her 
with this request: ‘ Assist me to seize this lord- 
ling’s dream, since it is commonly said dreams can 
be seized by application of a certain formula.’ 
As his earnest entreaty moved her completely, she 
instructed him to call on her anew, and then re- 
count to her the noble youth’s dream, carefully 
imitating all his miens and words. ‘This mimesis 
he performed with a consummate skill, which was 
fully responded to by the woman’s punctilious 
repetition of her verdict. Many years after, the 
emperor made Makihito a great minister of state, 
in which office he did so vastly contribute to the 
education and refinement of the nation that his 
renown abides ever ineffaceable in Japanese 
history, whereas the scion of the local grandee, 
whose auspicious dream he had seized so cunningly, 
dreamed away all his lifelong days without meeting 
any promotion whatsoever.’’-—‘ Uji Shi Mono- 
gatari,’ written about the eleventh century, 
tom. xiii. 

““The whiles Masako [one of the most energetic 
female politicians of Japan, A.p. 1157-1225] was 
yet dwelling with Tokimasa her father, one day 
she was addressed by her younger sister thus : 
‘Last night I dreamed that I ascended Mount 
Fuji, and behold there was not a bit of cloud or 
mist about it, while its foot abounded with 
beautiful cherry and peach blooms. Will you tell 
me what this presages ?’ At once Masako under- 
stood the dream to be a very propitious one, but, 
feigning her disapproval of it, she succeeded in 
persuading her sister to exchange it for her best 
attire. The dream so strategically purchased she 
esteemed as sacred as her joss; she used to pray 
to it with the offering of lights and wine. At that 
time it happened that Yoritomo [the founder of 
military feudalism, A.D. 1147-99] was staying in 
Tokimasa’s estates. He was intending to court 
his second daughter, whose personal charms he had 
heard to beggar all descriptions. But just when 
he was about sending her his letter of love-making, 
it suddenly came to his mind that so extraordinary 
a beauty was more than his match, whence he 
began to think of her elder sister as his fittest 
companion. Consequently he wooed and es- 
poused Masako, who thus became eventually the 
most influential woman of all military families of 
her time.” —‘ Kohon Soga Monogatari,’ written 
c. A.D. 1300. 7 


According to a local tradition recorded by 
Mr. Nakayama in Zeitschrift fiir Japanische 
Volks- und Landeskunde, vol. ii. p. 432, 
Tokyo, 1914, this second daughter of Toki- 
masa was Tokiko by name. She parted with 
her priceless dream for a mirror of her elder 
sisters, quite ignorant of what disastrous 
change of destiny should ensue therefrom. 
Indeed, she was married to a powerful local 
ruler, but, falsely accused of conjugal infi- 
delity, she was killed by her husband in an 
excessively cruel manner. 
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On p. 477 of the same volume Mr. Yama- 
zaki has given a Korean story resembling 
the above, which reads thus :— 


“In the eighth century there dwelt at the base 
of Mount Wu-kwan a hermit named Pau Yuh 
with his wife, and a stranger predicted them to 
have a Chinese emperor as their son-in-law. 
Years after they begat two daughters in succession, 
Shin-i, the younger one, being particularly beauti- 
ful and sagacious. Shortly after her reaching the 
age of puberty, her elder sister told her of a 
strange dream she had the night before: that she 
had climbed Mount Wu-kwan to its summit, 
whence she discovered the whole world flooded by 
a swirling stream. Shin-i proffered her damask 
petticoat to buy that dream with. This bargain 
being struck, she requested her sister to relate her 
dream once more. No sooner was the recital 
finished than she manipulated thrice as if she put 
it in her bosom, when she felt, as it were, some- 
thing mysterious entering her own body. It 
happened in A.D. 753 that the Chinese emperor 
Siih-tsung [reigned 756-62], then the heir apparent 
to the throne, travelled incognito in Korea, and 
put up in Pau Yuh’s cottage. When Pau Yuh’s 
daughters were descried by the future emperor, 
their loveliness much pleased him, so that he asked 
their father to bring either of them for mending his 
garment. Now the hermit’s apprehension that 
his disguised guest was a very noble Celestial put 
him in mind of what had been prophesied before 
his daughters’ births. He directed his first 
daughter to present herself, but she had scarcely 
crossed the door-sill when she bled at the nose, 
which obliged him to send Shin-i in her stead. 
Living with the guest for one month, she con- 
ceived, when he departed to his own land, after 
divulging his own birth and handing her his bow 
and arrows, which he charged her to give to their 
forthcoming child, should it prove to be a male. 
In the due month she brought forth a splendid 
son, who became, when grown up, the founder of 
a new kingdom.” 

Such stories of purchasing a dream are 
very likely to occur in the historical, bio- 
graphical, or folk-lore writings of several 
other peoples. Practically, however, I have 
never met even a single instance from 
beyond Japan and Korea, and shall be 
greatly beholden for any information. 

IKumaGusu MINAKATA. 

Tanabe, Kii, Japan. 





THE REV. JOHN KEMPTHORNE, B.D. 
(See ante, p. 401.) 


KEMPTHORNE died 6 Nov., 1838, and was 
buried at St. Aldate’s, Gloucester, where 
there are tablets to his memory and that 
of his first wife, who died 21 Dec., 1823. 
The inscriptions on these are :— 


A; 

Sacred to the Memory of | John Kempthorne, 
B.D. | Formerly Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, | Four Years Curate of this Parish, | 
Lastly ten Years Rector of St. Michael’s, | In this 
City. | At an early age | Distinguished with high 





academical honours, | In after life | More eminent. 
as a Minister of Jesus Christ. |The zeal, judg- 
ment, and perseverance, | Tempered with humility 
and tenderness of heart | which he dedicated 
through grace to his Master’s service | will be 
fully known at the last day: | He died in peace, 
Nov. 6th, 1838. | Aged 63 years. 

Reader follow them ‘‘ who through faith and 
patience | Inherit the promises.” 


2. 

Elizabeth Sandys Kempthorne | Wife of the 
Revd. John Kempthorne | died after a very short 
illness |on Sunday Decr 21st, 1823 | Aged 40 
Years | leaving 11 Children (3 too young to 
know their loss) |whom she cheerfully com- 
mitted to God | in her last moments | Gentle Kind 
and from her youth religious | yet conscious of 
her lost estate without Christ |She placed alb 
her trust in her Saviour | and through Grace by 
repentance | amidst the trials of life prepared 
for death. | She found the same Saviour precious 
to the end |and departed in sweet peace 
meekly but steadfastly | looking unto Jesus 
Reader In health prepare for death | prepare to. 
day | This Tablet is dedicated by her sorrowing 
Husband | to her beloved memory. 16 
The period of Kempthorne’s incumbency of 
St. Michael’s should have been stated as 
twelve, not ten years. 

There is also a cenotaph to his memory in 
the south ambulatory in Gloucester Cathe- 
dral, with the following interesting inscrip- 
tion on a brass plate :— ' 


In Memory of | The Rev. John Kempthorn 
B.D. | Prebendary of Lichfield Cathedral q Restor 
of St. Michael’s, Gloucester. | And formerly 
Fellow of St. John’s Coll. Cambridge, | in which 
University he obtained the highest mathematical 
Honours. | The intellectual superiority and patient 
industry | Which marked his Academical career | 
Were conspicuous in him through life. | Deriving 
fresh lustre from the deep humility | Which 
characterised his whole deportment. | In habitual 
piety and reverence for sacred things | In trans- 
parent simplicity of purpose and love of truth | 
In. meek and cheerful resignation to the Divine 
Will | Under severe bodily sufferings and domestic 
bereavements | He so walked with God as to 
honour Him before men. | The friend in early life 
and afterwards Curate | Of the esteemed and 
beloved Henry Ryder | The faithful attendant, 
Chaplain, Counsellor of that Prelate | When 
Bishop of age one name will long be 
associated with that of his revered Patron | By 
the inhabitants of this City ; | Where, for twenty- 
two years, with unsparing self-devotion, | Pub- 
lickly, and from house to house, | Preaching 
Christ’s blessed Gospel (his own only hope) | He 
laboured to promote God’s glory in the salvation 
of man, | And to maintain inviolate the principles 
and privileges |of the Church of England. |' 
How tenderly he regarded the spiritual welfare 
of his flock |The Church of St. James, Barton 
Terrace, Reared chiefly through his exertions, | 
Is itself a monument. | Let this Memorial, raised 
by his friends, testify | How much they loved 
him, | And lead others to magnify the Grace of 
God in him. | He died, Nov.vI. A.D. MDCCCXXxVUI. 

ea the 64th year of his age. | And was buried in 
the chancel of St. Aldate’s Church | In this City. 
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Kempthorne’s death and funeral are 
recorded in the Gloucester Journal and 
Gloucestershire Chronicle of 10 and 17 Nov., 
1838, though there is nothing of a bio- 
graphical nature in either. There is a short 
obituary in The Gentleman's Magazine 
(1838, N.S., x. 667), which also (vol. cii. 
pt. ii. p. 92) records the deaths of Eleanor 
Sandys Kempthorne, his fourth daughter, 
on 2 July, 1832; of his third son, Thomas W. 
Kempthorne, on 21 Dec., 1842 (N.S., xvii. 
227); and of his youngest son, Henry 
Martyn Kempthorne, 1 March, 1839 (N.S., 
xi. 444). He married, not long before his 
death, a second time. His widow received 
an appointment in the Royal Household, 
for The Gentleman’s Magazine (1841, N.S., 
xv. 86) states that 
‘Mrs. Kempthorne, the widow of the late 
Rector of St. Michael’s, Gloucester, has been 
appointed, by Her Majesty’s direction, Super- 
intendent of the Royal Nursery.” 

Mrs. Kempthorne retired to Winchester, 
where she died about the year 1861. 

Kempthorne’s will was proved at Glouces- 
ter on 16 May, 1839. There is a silhouette 
portrait of him at St. Michael’s, Gloucester. 
In this he is represented with clean-cut 
features, deep forehead, and spare frame. 

He enjoyed some reputation as a hymn- 
writer, and published in 1810 a collection 
of hymns under the title of ‘ Select Portions 
of Psalms,’ a second edition appearing in 
1813, a fourth in 1823, and the sixth in 
1832. Controversy has arisen from time 
to time as to the authorship of the hymn 
** Praise the Lord! ye heavens, adore Him,” 
usually ascribed to Kempthorne, though 
Julian and others dissent from this. (See 
‘Dictionary of Hymnology,’ 1907, pp. 616 
and 903-4; also Duffield’s ‘ English 
Hymns,’ 1886, pp. 457-8.) Though clear 
evidence as to the authorship of the hymn 
is wanting, the present family tradition is 
that it was written by Kempthorne. This 
is borne out by the Rev. P. H. Kempthorne, 
Rector of Wyck Rissington, Glos., grandson 
of John Kempthorne, whose kindness in 
giving me valuable information relating to 
his grandfather I wish to acknowledge. 
His father, the Rev. Richard Kempthorne, 
Rector of Elton, Hunts, stated in The 
Guardian of 10 Dec., 1879, that the hymn 
was not by John Kempthorne; and this 
was accepted by Julian for his ‘ Dictionary,’ 
but not so by the Rev. P. H. Kempthorne 
on account of his father’s failing memory at 
this period of his life. The evidence for 
authorship is based on the fact that in the 
1813 edition of the hymn-book ‘ Praise the 





Lord’ is included with those for which the. 
editor was ‘“‘ responsible.’ I have not been- 
able to see any of the earlier editions, but 
this reference to certain hymns is omitted 
from the fourth and sixth editions. In these 

the Preface states that ‘‘ considerable altera- 
tions have been made in the Psalms and 
Hymns, so that for many of them the Editor: 
is almost solely responsible. But in general’ 
this work is a compilation.” Julian points 
out certain alterations in the text of the: 
hymn as printed in Kempthorne’s collection. 

In addition to the hymn- book, Kemp- 
thorne published the following :— 

“The Pastor’s Parting Appeal, Exhortations,, 
and Benedictions: A Farewell Sermon, preached 
In the Parish Church of Claybrook, Leicestershire, 
On Sunday, June 16, 1816; By the Rev. John, 
Kempthorne, B.D. Late Curate of Claybrook. 
Gloucester: Printed by Walker and Sons. 1816.’” 
8vo, pp. 19. 

‘** Proceedings of the Prayer-Book and Homily 
Society during its 13th year (1824-1825) Con- 
taining....A Sermon, preached before’ the 
Society, at Christ Church, Newgate Street, on 
Wednesday, May 4, 1825; by the Rev. Johm 
Kempthorne, B.D. Vicar of Northleach, and 
Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of Lichfield and. 
Coventry.” Pp. 29. 

‘© An address to the Inhabitants of the Parish 
of St. Aldate, in the City of Gloucester, on resign- 
ing the curacy of that Parish. Gloucester: 
D. Walker, at the Office of the Gloucester Journal. 
1826.” Pp. 15. pert 

** A Warning against attendance at the Theatre,. 
the Fair, and the Race-Course, Being the sub- 
stance of a Sermon preached last year in the 
Parish Church of St. Michael, in the City of 
Gloucester, previous to the annual recurrence of 
revelry in or near that City; And now Pub- 
lished in an enlarged form... .Gloucester: Printed 
and Sold by W. Verrinder, 159, Westgate Street. 
1831.” 8vo, pp. 35. 

‘* Comprehension without Compromise. 1832.’ 

. 96. 


‘““The Church’s Self-Regulating Privilege, a 
national safeguard in respect of real Church- 
reform. 1835.” Pp. 203. 

The Rev. John Kempthorne, eldest son 
of John Kempthorne, was instituted Vicar- 
of Wedmore, in Somerset, 16 April, 1827, 
and held the tiving until his death in 1876. 
He has been confused with his father in 
Julian’s ‘Dictionary,’ and in the Cata- 
logue of the British Museum, though the: 
official copies of the latter have now been 
corrected. His son, the Rev. John Kemp- 
thorne, was a Fellow of Trinity, Principal of 
Blackheath Proprietary School, and Vicar 
of Trumpington. John Augustine Kemp- 
thorne, the great-grandson of John Kemp- 
thorne of Gloucester, was appointed Bishop- 
Suffragan of Hull in 1910, and Bishop of. 
Lichfield in 1913. Rotanp AUSTIN. 

Gloucester. 
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NOTES ON WORDS FOR THE ‘N.E.D.’ 
(See 11 S. ix. 105, 227; x. 264, 334.) 


In sending another list of words, I wish to 
acknowledge with thanks the correction as 
to a ‘Taylors Hell” furnished on p. 334. I 
did not suspect the existence of such a 
sartorial inferno as your correspondent has 
laid bare. 
1555-60. 


‘ENeErpos’ (Thomas Phaer, printed 
1562). 

Alas (in an odd disguise). —Here is our enmy lo, 
heylagh [printe od ‘‘ beylagh ”}. (Orig., ‘‘ Hostis 
adest, eia.”’ )—Ce iiij. 

By, buy (variant of abye).—Than let the buy thei ir 


sinnes. (Orig., “ Luant pece: ata,” x. 32.)— 
Ff i 

Ciithier” (¢ N.E.D.’ 1535).—O calears dreamig 
heads. (Orig., ‘‘ Heu vatum ignare mentes.’’) 
—li. 

Carnation.—Carnation creastid youth. (Orig., 
‘** Purpurei cristis juvenes.”’ )—Dd i. 


Flim-flam.—Now causles dost but square in vain, 
& flym-flam flirts out throwst. (Orig., “‘ Irrita 
jurgia jactas,” x. 95.)—Ff iiij. 

Life, for one’s.—They tha at ones all for their 
lieues Laid on with sturdy strokes, (Orig. ig 
“Olli certamine summo Procumbunt.”’)—M i. 

Offering pew.—Here stood their ae pewes. 


(Orig., ‘‘ Ha sacris sedes epulis.”’)—S 
Sadman:—Some arn wn cometh. (Orig., ‘** Pie- 
tate graven. three 
Sexton (‘ N.E.D.’ 1582). —Like Calibee, dame 


Iunos temple sexten.—T i. 
Sun, v.—[Sea-birds]. Do kepe their haiting walk, 
& sonne their fethers wha thei pleas.—L iiij. 
Vaumure.—Afront the Vaumures long....the 


legion wayting stood. (Orig., - Omnis per 
muros legio excubat.”’ )—Dd i. 

Walk.—One poll shall walke for all. (Orig., 
“Unum pro multis dabitur caput.’’ )—-O ii. 


Whewl.—Whiles whewling sad he sat.—Gg i. 

Woose (?).—His knees before vs still he kept in 
woose. (Orig., eee pa. genibusque 
volutans Herebat.” )—T i 
Nearly all the nee ‘references in the 

‘N-E.D.’ are wrongly dated, and some are 

attributed to Thomas Twyne, 1573. Phaer 

was a precise man, and dated each book of 
his translation separately; so he left room 
for no mistake on this point. 

1583. ‘ZENErD’ (R. Stanyhurst). 

Bon voyage.—Thee [the] goulden —— vp 
skinckt for a bon viage hoysing.—P. 

Pouke bug (perhaps spook bug). eThat ight in 
forrest to vs pouke bugs gastlye Pg tendred. 
(Orig., ‘‘ Immania monstra.’ er hla 

Scarborough warning (see 48. xii. 408 ; % S. i. 304 ; 
ii. 17, 258).—AIl they like poste haste did 
make, with Scarboro scrabbling.—P. 78. 


1587. ‘Moranpo’ (R. Greene). 


Halj penny.—{She] did driue his hart frd his half- 
penny on this manner.—Part 2, G 3. 

Maid (not of necessity a virgin). pe the maides in 
Rome that 0 at the temple of Vesta were not 
virgins. —Do., G 3, 4 
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1589. ‘ ALBIONS ENGLAND’ (W. Warner). 
Crab, turn a.—He turnes a Crab, or tunes a 
Round, or sings some merrie ryme....At 


Martelmasse wa turnde a crabbe.—Pp. 85, 108. 
Fla.—But Pluto, laughing, told his Bride to Ela 
it was Fa.—P. 77. 
False carding.—Nay, be it that he should espie 
false carding, what of it ?—P. 132. 
Hornsby (a cuckold).—Sir aah [Vulean }j 
had by proof he was a louing Patch.—P. 135. 
Mash, v.—Any pleasant tale Or dazeling toye of 
mashing loue.—P. 47. 

Paunce (a pansy).—As the Paunce doth cirkle 
with the Sonne.—P. 125. 

Pex.—Her lippes meane w hile my Pex.—P. 136. 

Quit, to cry.— By stealing of the — Queene 
did Paris erye them quit.—P. 5 

Rex, to pow —With these did icuis play Rex. 

smear: —And hence it doth befall That men to 
Melancholie giuen, we Saturnists do call.—P. 4. 


Scedster.—The Seedsters of thine Essence.— 
», 109. 
1589. ‘GREENES ARCADIA, OR MENAPHON’ 


(printed 1616). 

Ifs and ands (‘ N.E.D.’ 1638, 1678).—Sufficeth 
them to bodge vp a blanke verse with ifs and 
ands.—Nashe’s Preface, A 4 

1589. ‘GREENES METAMORPHOSIS ’ (printed 1617). 

Agnomination (§ N.E.D.’ 1692).-—I like [the word 
penses, pansies] for the agnomination, in that 
the word coming from France signifies fancies. 


1 


Amends laye.—All the amordelayes :? se played 
on his harp were not amorous.—I 3 

Chameleon, a bird (!).—[She] was turne xd into this 
byrd (a Camelion).—H 2. 

Lewtene (?).—[Hee} debated in his bed with many 
lewtene slumber how sweete a saint she was.— 
02. 

1589. ‘TuLtres Love’ (Greene, printed 1611). 

Coin, in one’s own (‘ N.E.D.’ 1618, 1690).—He had 
giuen her a sop of the same sawce, and paid her 
her debt in her owne coine.—D 2. 

Day-friend.—You calling me a day friend.—D. 

Ears, up to the.-—[He found her] sitting solitarie 
in an Arbor vp to the hard eares in a dump.—I. 

Forehead.—Leese not opportunity, take her by 
the forehead.—H 4. 

Quip, v.— 

To quippe faire Venus ouerweening pride, 
Loues happie thoughts to ielousie were tide. 
C2 » 

Varnish, v.—The blade yet varnished with bloud 
grasped in his fist.—C. 

Well (used as an expletive).—Wel, the Senators 
not willing to let this fall to the ground... .took 
the tale by the end.... Well, tracing still among 
the Medowes, they chanced into a valley.— 
0, G 3. 

Youngster.—I cannot court it as your Romane 
yongsters.—C 4, 

1590. ‘GREENES MOURNING GARMENT’ 

1616). 


Unthrown.—A Mayd of a homely hiew, unthrown, 
but of a....pleasant disposition.—E 


(printed 
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‘Yuycnurcn’ [Ivychurch] (by Abr. 
Fraunce). 
Carpel-squire (‘ N.E.D.’ 1605).— 
What should Phillis doo with a curld-pate paltery 
cockney ? 
What with a smooth-fac’t foole, with a carpet 
squyre, with a mylksop 7—C 


Selj-joy.— A self-ioy draweth on each sits 3. 


1591. ‘ GREENE HIS FAREWELL TO FOLLIE.’ 

Impale (‘N.E.D.’ 1553, 1630).——- Kings heads 
are not impalled with fame, for that they are 
kings, but because they are vertuous.—D 2. 

Look twice.—[He thought this] woulde force the 
poor vassall to look twise....before he refused 
suche a proffer.—H 3. 

Phantezian.—Pride doth possesse the inward 
sense of infants, as sensum comunem & Phan- 
tezian before any exterior obiect can delude 
the sence with vanitie.—B 4. 

Ponlificalibus (‘ N.E.D.’ 1693).— That deckt in 
your pontificalibus a man may shape & cetera 
by your shadow.—B 4. 

Pudding -time, in (‘N.E.D.’ 1546, 1667). — The 
young man....told her that she came in 
pudding - time, for his mother wanted a 


7 


maide.—-E, 


1591. 


1592. ‘ DeEFiNCE OF CONNY CATCHING ’ (Greene). 

Glasses =spectacles (‘ N.E.D.’ 1736).—[{He] asked 
him if he had any spectacles about him, no q. 
the fellow my sight is yoong inough I need no 
glasses.— FE 2. 

Howical @ How 1 call).—This howical huffe 
snuffe....began to hold the fellow in prate. —tH. 

Lash out.—A yoong youthful Gentleman, giuen a 
little to lash out liberalley —B. 

. 1592. ‘ GREENES VISION.’ 

Dizened (* ‘NED? 1775).— [She] was very finelie 
dizond in a little Cappe.—D 2, 3. 

L’runtic (a frenzy).—He began to enter into such 
a frantike, as hee regarded not the salute of bis 
friends.—E 4 

Limster (apparently a scorpion).—Thou seest this 
Serpent, it is bred in the Cauernes of Sicillia.... 
the name of it is a Limster....[So the jealous 
Ta biteth with the Lemster his owne flesh.— 


Watching candle.—The agree and the daughter 
sette vp a watching Candle, and sat verie 
mannerlie by a good fier, looking when [he] 
should wake.—D 4. 

1592. ‘ PHILOMELA’ (Greene, printed 1615), 

Lish, to find.—Yo finde fish in Signior Lutesios 
fingers, because he glaunst at disdaine in loue, 
she [replied thus].—-C. 

Top, v.=fob (‘ N.E.D.’ 1602).—-[Thou] wouldest 
fop me off to be the Father [of the child ].—F., 
Moti (?).—The Mercuriall Moti was very much 
commended of Vlisses, though condemned of 

Cyres.—-C. 


“GREENES NEWES BOTH FROM JLEAUEN 
AND Hei’ (B. Rich). 

Five-finger (( N.E.D.’ 1611).—-Although the knaue 
of trumpes be the second Carde at Mawe, yet 
the fiue-finger may commaunde — hin’ and 
all the rest of the pack.—A 2, A ¢ 


1598. 





Pop a question (‘ N.E.D.’ 1725).—Margery, sith 
you haue popt me such a doub[t]full question, 
if you and I were alone by our selues, I would 
poppe you such an aunswere, that you should 
well find that 1 loued you.—D 4. 


1594. ‘ QUESTIONS OF PROFITABLE CONCERNINGS ’” 
(by O. B., Brit.Mus., C. 38. e. 22). 

Beefjed =beef - eating. — Becfed beggars 
thronged so thick in my way.—Fo. 4/L. 

Benejacting =beneficence. — Whose _ benefacting 
....extended chietlie to their supposed children 
and Paramoures.—Fo. 3/2. 

Cank, v. (¢ N.E.D.’ 1741).—I would haue made 
maister di dapper haue fline out at the roofe 
tiles, for presuming to kanke vp6 my nest.— 
Fo. 31/1. 

Grass time (‘N.E.D.’ 1386, 1637).—I could.... 
take it for the truest hunting I was at any 
grasse time in my life.—Fo. 16/2. 

Open-breasted (‘N.E.D.’ 1616)—I am....con- 
tented, to be open breasted to my good friend. 
—Fo. 19/1. 


1594. 
Barricade (‘ N.E.D.’ 
(as a Barricade) For 
(also I 3). 
Bloodthirsting (‘ N.V.D.’ a. 1617).—And he (blood- 
thirsting) wallow in his owne.—K. 
Cutlass.— 
In one hand held his Targe of steele embost, 
And in the other graspt his Coutelas.—I 4. 
Let fly.—[The a With burning hate let each 
at other flie.—K 2 


1594. ‘OLpDE WomaANs TALE’ 

Obvious (§ N.E.D.’ 1603),— 

Our cells and caues they been so “yin 
And not to trauellers obuious.—F 2 
1594. ‘Troys LAamMeENtTAtTION’ (by I. O.). 

Coath, cothe, to swoon.—Whose shrikes awake hir 
from hir coathing sleepe.—D 3. 

Drownd for drown. Not like to burne, but rather 
like to drownd.—E 3. 

Gradatim ('N.E.D. 1583, 1669).— 
Gradatim heaued vp her eies.—D 3. 
1595. ‘ BANKES BAY Horse IN A TRANCE.’ 

Service, of (« N.E.D.’ 1709).—You haue....made 


me an vnderstanding horse, and a horse of 
seruice.—Fo,. 1/2. 

1596. ‘ A MARGARITE OF AMERICA’ (Tho. Lodge). 

After-good.—[Im order] to make your after-good 
in deede more sauourie.—F. 

Better.—She that I nourished by twentie years and 
better.—F 3. 

Cireumlocution (‘ N.I.D.’ 15383, 1662).—[He] cut 
off his circumlocutions with this discourse.—I 4. 

Court, to address, not amorously.—When [he] 
saw her and himselfe in safetie, he courted her 
thus :....Whither trauell you, &e.—L 3, 4. 

Dine, trans. v. (‘ N.E.D.’ 1899, 1643).—I haue 
inuited you to my house,....to dine you 
according to the directi6 of the phisitions.—G 3. 

Forthall (probably for th’ hall)—As Goldsmiths do. 
their mettall, who trie it by the touchstone if it 
be forthall. —C3 3 

Greek, to speak.—You do speake Greek Arsadachus. 
(said Philenia) I vnderstand you not.—D. 


that 


*‘ CORNELIA’ (Tho. Kyd). 
1642).—Hee gaue his bodie 
Romes defence.—B 4 


(by I. 0.). 


Then she 
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.Seize=bury.—The faulcon seizing his keene 
talents in the tlesh of a sillie doue.—D 4. 

Talent =talon.—See last citation. 

Youthly =youthful.—With trembling tongue re- 
penteth youthly rage.—B 3. 

1597. ‘ Wits CoMMONWEALTH ’ (N. Ling: is this 

a pseudonym ?). 

Goldfinch.—Hee that makes not his Mistresse a 
Goldfinch, may perhaps in time find her a 
VVagtaile.—Fo. 17. 

1609. ‘Two Matips oF MoreE-CLACKE’ (Robert 

Armin). 

Break, v. (‘ N.E.D.’ 1644-7).—T'wil break you sir,» 

And crack your credits faire condition.—F 2. 

Out (§ N.E.D.” 1754).—What doe you call it when 
the ball sir hits the stoole ? Why out....[O 
that I] should loose my dice, before my hand 
be out.—D 2 and ¥F 4. 

Planet-struck (* N.E.D.’ 1614).—It afirights him, 
yeelds him plannet strooke.—C. 

Why (as expletive).—See Out. 

RicHarp H. THORNTON. 
8, Mornington Crescent, N.W. 





Tue Cost or War.—Mr. Lloyd George, 
in introducing his War Budget on Tuesday, 
the 17th inst., gave some statistics as to 
the war expenditure of Great Britain. The 
largest amount spent by the nation on war 
in a single year, before the present war, was 
71,000,000/. The French wars at the end 
of the eighteenth century and the beginning 
of the nineteenth cost, in the aggregate, 
831,000,000/., spread over twenty years. The 
Crimean War cost 67,500,000/., spread over 
three financial years. The Boer War cost 
211,000,0001., spread over four financial 
years. The Chancellor stated that the 
first full year of the present war will cost 
at least 450,000,0002. 

At the time when Pitt introduced the 
income tax in 1798, the total income of the 
country was, Mr. Lloyd George estimates, 
250,000,0001. a year. He estimates the 
income at the present time at 2,3 )0,000,0001. 
4. year. A. N. Q. 


THE FLoopinc or NrEvuPortT.—The follow- 
ing cutting from The Times of 13 Nov. seems 
worthy a place in ‘N. & Q.’ It would be 
interesting to know who was the ready- 
witted and learned person who communi- 
cated the document in question to the 
Belgian authorities. 

“On my way back from Nieuport I met a 
resident, who showed me an interesting document, 
the discovery of which, it is stated, was of the 
greatest value to the Belgians in coping with the 
German advance from Ostend. 

“The document related to a lawsuit in 1795 
between a peasant farmer and a landowner, the 
former claiming damages arising from the flooding 





of his ground during the defence of Nieuport in 
1793-4. From this document, I understand, the 
Belgians gained the information which enabled 
them to flood the Nieuport district from the proper 
point, and to repeat their tactics during the early 
stages of the advance on Antwerp.” 


PEREGRINUS. 


Str JOHN GILBERT'S ILLUSTRATIONS. (See 
ante, p. 357, and references there given. )—In 
the course of the many interesting notes that 
have appeared on Sir John Gilbert’s work 
no mention has been made of the work he did 
for ‘“*The Library Shakspeare,” published 
by William Mackenzie (n.d.). The page 
plates by him to the comedies ‘The Tem- 
pest,’ ‘The Two Gentlemen,’ ‘The Merry 
Wives,’ and ‘ Twelfth Night ’ are exceedingly 
fine, only the first having “ J. Gilbert”? in 
full, the rest being merely initialed. They 
are all good, but the first is the best, I think. 
In the text are many smaller wood engravings, 
most beautiful in design and execution. 
These are all in vol. i. Whether he continued 
the illustrations through the whole of the 
eight divisions of the work I am not able to 
say. THos. RATCLIFFE. 

Worksop. 


VANISHING City LANDMARKS: RECTORY 
House or Str. Micuart, Cornuitn. (See 
11S. vii. 247 ; viii. 446; x. 26, 407.)—With a 
rapidity which characterizes like operations 
in the City, the rebuilding of the old Rectory 
House at the back of St. Michael, Cornhill, 
is now nearly completed. It is of red 
brick with stone facings, of handsome 
design—more suited, one would venture to 
think, to some broad thoroughfare than to 
dominate this quiet nook so close to the 
City’s bustle. It will be a relief when the 
builder’s corrugated-iron shed is removed, 
and the little churchyard resumes its wonted 
appearance. A melancholy feature just 
now is the row of tombstones propped 
against the wall. May they soon be re- 
placed ! CrcIL CLARKE. 

Junior Atheneum Club. 





THE REGENT’S FLEET IN THE SERPENTINE. 
—The review of the Lilliputian Navy, 
1 Aug., 1814, occasioned many skits. Some 
are mentioned by Mr. Ashton (‘ Hyde Park,’ 
p. 70), who attributes their authorship to 
“C. F. Lawler, the then pseudo-Peter 
Pindar.” 

The best known of these is ‘ Lilliputian 
Navy!! The R—i’s Fleet; or, John Bull 
at the Serpentine : a Poem, by Peter Pindar, 
Esq. London, Fairburn.” This post 8vo 


pamphlet gives 118 four-line stanzas, and 


atlantic Bi: 
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possibly the identification of the author is 
well founded. There is, however, another 
edition, published by Burkett & Plumpton of 
Smithfield, in which the author is given as 
Peter Pindar, jun. Both George Daniel and 


Thomas Agg were then using this pen-name ; 


but probably this edition is a piracy, the 
trifling change of title and the addition of 
four stanzas being intentional and without 
significance. ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


FamILy PORTRAITS MENTIONED IN WILLS. 
—The following references to pictures men- 
tioned in wills proved P.C.C. may be of 
interest. 

Theodora Cowper, “ widow of the Hon. 

‘Spencer Cowper, Esquire, late one of the 
Justices of his Majesty’s Court of Common 
Pleas at Westminster, and Chief Justice of 
Chester,”’ by will dated 14 May, 1715, be- 
queathed to her son the Rev. Dr. John 
Cowper “my picture,” and to Mrs. Judith 
Madan, wife of Col. Martin Madan, 
“her father’s picture enamelled, which I always 
wear about me...... and also Mr. Ashley Cooper’s 
picture, and a landskipp with figures, a Dutch 
drinking and dancing piece, and two flower pieces, 
oue with a snake, and the other with a Toad and 
Lizard.” 

Unton Reade, of Shilling Okeford, co. 
Dorset, clerk, by will dated 7 May, 1748, 
bequeathed to his wife all his family pictures 
for life, and then to his son Henry, “‘ re- 
questing that he will never part with them 
out of the family.” 

Catherine Herbert of Rathbone Place, in 
the parish of St. Marylebone, co. Middlesex, 
spinster, by will dated 4 Aug., 1750, be- 
queathed to her niece Lady Wenman ‘‘ my 
five small pictures of the Pembroke family 
in miniature, which are set in an ebony 
frame.” To her niece Anne Herbert she 
bequeathed 
“*my father’s picture in miniature, set in gold with 
a cornelian on the back, and likewise the picture 
of the Countess of Pembroke in an ebony frame in 
miniature.” 

BP. DieM- 


SHAKESPEARIANA: “ HALLOOING.’’—When 
Falstaff says (in ‘2 Henry IV.,’ I. ii. 188), 
“For my voice, I have lost it with 
hallooing, and singing of anthems,” he 
evidently means in singing of “‘ hallelujahs ” 
in church choirs. The idea of “ hallooing,” 
in the sense of boisterous merry - making, 
may harmonize with our thoughts of Falstaff, 
but certainly it is utterly opposed to the view 
of himself which he is trying to impress upon 
the Chief Justice. J. WILLcockK. 

Lerwick. 





Oneries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


** Pocrom.” —I shall be much obliged if 
you will kindly indicate the derivation of 
“pogrom.” This term was frequently used 
in connexion with the Ulster Volunteer move- 
ment a few months ago. I understand that 
‘** Pogrom’”’ was a man, but am unable to 
locate him. A. Z 

[This word was discussed at 10S. v. 149 and 197. 
At the latter reference Mr. PLatr and Mr. ACKER- 
LEY supplied the derivation: from grom, meanin 
thunder and lightning, and thence devastation an 
destruction. A verb formed from the same stem 
means ‘‘to pillage.” The ‘ N.E.D.,’ s.v. ‘ Pogrom,* 
says: *‘An organized massacre in Russia for the 
destruction or annihilation of any body or class: 
in the English newspapers (1905-6) chiefly applied 
to those directed against the Jews.” The earliest 
use of the word cited is from 7'he 7'imes of 17 March, 
1882, where the word is explained as meaning “‘ riots 
against the Jews.” ] 

BROWNE AND ANGELL FAmILIES.—Any 
information will be greatly appreciated 
concerning :— 

1. Sir Samuel Browne, Knt. (s. of Nicholas 
Browne of Polebrook, Northants, by Frances, 
dau. of Thomas, third s. of Oliver, Lord 
St. John of Bletsoe). Commissioner of the 
Great Seal, 1644-7; C.J. of K.B., 1648; 
J. of C.P., 1660-68; buried at Arlesey, Beds, 
1668. Married Elizabeth, dau. of John 
Meade of Nortofts, Finchingfield, Essex. 

2. John Angell of Crowhurst, Kent. 
Caterer to James I., Charles I. and I1.; 
Chief Porter, Windsor Castle; died 1675. 
Married Elizabeth, dau. of Sir Robert 
Edolph of Kent (issue, twenty children). 

3. The Angell family of Stockwell Park 
House, Brixton, between 1640 and 1740. 

The names, with dates of the baptisms, 
alliances, &c., of the children ot these 
persons are especially sought for. 





I should like to take this opportunity of 
cordially thanking the correspondents who 
most kindly answered my query, ante, p. 12. 

GERALD ORLEBAR. 
Southborough, Robin Hood Lane, Sutton, Surrey. 

[There is a notice of Sir Samuel Browne in the 

*D.N.B.,’ but no children are mentioned. ] 


ROUPELL AND THACKERAY.—At the time 
Roupell was member for Lambeth, Thacke- 
ray made some reference to him in one of 
his books. I should be glad to know 1: ain 

be. Yi 
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AuTHoR WANTED.——The following lines 
are as much of the poem in question as are 
now remembered by a gentleman of over 90, 
who cannot recall either the author's name 
or where he read the verses. I have tried to 
find the poem in several libraries in the 
United States, but in vain. I should be 
greatly obliged for any information about it. 

Death of Columbus. 
Soon for thee will all be over, 
Soon the voyage will be begun 
That shall bear thee to discover 
Far away a land unknown: | 
Land that each alone must visit, 
But ne tidings bring to men, 
For no sailor once deported 
Ever shall return again. 
No carved wood or broken branches 
Ever flout from that dark wild ; 
He who on that ocean Jaunches 
Meets no corpse of angel child. 
Spread, then spread, my noble sailor, 
Spread, then spread thy canvas out ; 
Soon upon a sea of ether, 
Soon must thou serenely float. 
(FERTRUDE COLLINS. 
New Jersey. 


UprMore, Sussex.—lI should be very much 
obliged to any correspondents who would 
furnish me with any hitherto unpublished 
matter bearing on the history of this rural 
parish. I should be especially grateful for 
information to the careers of former 
incumbents, or as to the families of Free- 
body, Bromfield, Burdett, and Waters, who 
were long settled in the parish. Please reply 
direct. LEONARD J. HoDSON. 

Robertsbridge, Sussex. 


as 


Morro: ‘‘ SO HO HO DEA NE. —What are 
the meaning and origin of this motto? I 
have it on a book-plate with the arms and 
crest of James Comerford. ‘ Fairbairn’s 
Book of Crests,’ fourth edition, 1905, vol. i. 
part il. p. 76, gives it without a translation 
or any explanation. 

ROBERT PIERPOINT. 

{At 9S. xii. 98 Mr WatNewricut mentioned 
that this ditticult motto had been discussed in the 
Intermédiairve, xxii. 199, 319, 336, 405, 433, without 
a satisfactory explanation being arrived at.] 


A LEGENDARY ATRBOAT.—Can any of your 
readers refer me to a full account of the 
airwheel, airchariot, or airboat which is con- 
nected in some way with St. Columba? It 


was manned by many warriors, and was 
to be followed by “a dreadful scourge ”’ 
slaying 75 per cent of European populations 
Simon Magus 
Mog Ruith’s daughter 


as far as the Tyrrhene Sea. 
was to sail therein. 





after its loss brought fragments of the said 
airship to Ireland to Cleghill, near Tipperary. 
To look on this airship meant blindness, and 
to touch it brought death. I shall be grateful 
for more (legendary !) exactitude. 
CEeciIL OWEN. 
Western Australia. 


Baptism oF Crovis. —It is generally 
stated that Clovis was baptized at Reims, 
but I saw a few weeks ago an authoritative 
note denying this, and giving chapter and 
verse for, I believe, Chartres. Unfortunately, 
I failed ‘“‘ to make a note of it.”” Can any 
of your correspondents help me? If the 
reference to Reims be really wrong, I think 
you will agree that a correction should be 
secured for reference in your columns. 

Lucis. 

[Perhaps our correspondent came across a note 
referring, not to the baptism, but to the conversion 
and instruction of Clovis. In this St. Solennis,. 


Bishop of Chartres, was no less instrumental than 
St. Remigius. | 


THe Fonr at TERMONDE.—Was _ this 
injured in the bombardment ?. An account 
of it appears in Proceedings of the Hamp- 
shire Field Club, vol. vii. paré i. 

J. HAUTENVILLE-COPE. 

Finchampstead Place, Berks. 


JOHN Lewis, DEAN oF OssorRY, is said to: 
have married twice. His first wife died in 
1756. I should be glad to know when and 
whom he married subsequently. 


BIOGRAPHICAL INFORMATION WANTED.—I 
should be glad to obtain information concern- 
ing the following Old Westminsters : (1) John 
Sadbury, K.S. 1676. (2) William St. John, 
elected to Christ Church, Oxon, 1628. 
Foster in his ‘ Alumni Oxonienses ’ seems to 
attempt to identify this man with another of 
the same names who matriculated at Oxford 
from Trinity College, 18 Nov., 1631, aged 14. 
(3) Arthur St. Leger, son of John St. Leger 
of Athy, co. Kildare, IX.8. 1741. (4) John 
Salt. son of John Salt of Westminster, K.S. 
1735. (5) William Salter, son of George 
Salter of London, who graduated B.A. at 
Cambridge from Trinity College, 1686/7. 
(6) Samuel Scrivener, who graduated M.A. 
at Cambridge from Trinity College, 1636. 
(7) John Simpson, elected to Christ Church, 
Oxon, 1607. (8) Edward Smallwell, who 
graduated M.A. at Oxford from Christ 
Church in 1717. Was he ever Vicar of 
Bensington in the county of Oxford ? 


G. F. BR. B. 
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Mr. ASQUITH AND THE City oF LONDON 
Scnoot. — Mr. Asquith is an old City of 
London Schoolboy, and in his speech at the 
Guildhall on the 9th inst. referred to the 
trepidation he felt when he received a prize 
from the then Lord Mayor. Is there any 
record of boys educated at the School who 
have specially distinguished themselves? 

LONDONER. 


** YARDLAND.’’ — By a will made in Wilts, 
dated 1638, two yardlands and a half were 
left to the daughters. Can any reader let 
me know how many acres the yardland 
represented ? It seems to have varied in 
size according to the county. W.H.S. 


Moyre Wit1ts.—In what court shall I find 
the following wills ?—(1) Richard Moyle of 
Bake, St. Germans, Cornwall, will dated 
4 April, 1525, proved 5 April, 1532. (2) John 
Moyle of the same place, died 28 Sept., 1586. 
(3) John Moyle, same place, buried 17 Oct., 
1661. 

NAPTHINE SURNAME.—What is the origin 
of this surname ? A. STEPHENS DYER. 

207, Kingston Road, Teddington. 


STEWART OR StTuART.—Who was the 
husband of a lady of the above name who 
lived at 40, Jermyn Street, 8.W., about the 
years 1815-24, and was still alive in 1840 ? 


Q. 


“O st sic OMNES.”’—Can any of your 
readers inform me what is the original 
authority for this proverbial phrase ? 

(Miss) HELEN DE G. VERRALL. 


Henry Meyer, ENGRAVER. — What is 
known regarding small engravings, about 
33in. by 3in., by Henry Meyer, of Sir 
Thomas Lawrence’s ‘ Lord Lynedoch’ and 
‘Countess of Blessington’ ? ALPHA, 


Mary CHURCHMAN.-—Wanted the maiden 
name of Mary Churchman, 1654-1734. Her 
father was High Constable for the hundred 
of Wetherley, Cambs, 1673. R. H. 


* Boss.” —I should be glad to know where 
I can obtain ‘Fighting Bobs,’ Kipling’s 
famous poem, published in 1893. It appears 
to be excluded from the published editions 
of Kipling’s verse. I hear that it was so 
excluded by desire of the late Lord Roberts. 


AUTHOR OF QUOTATION WANTED.— 
My son is my son till he takes him a wife, 
But my daughter’s my daughter all my (her) life. 
Where can I find this poem—if there 
are any verses beyond this couplet ? 
Jas. Curtis, F.S.A. 





Replies. 


JANE AUSTEN AND COLUMELLA. 
(11 8S. x. 388.) 


THE allusion to Columella by Jane Austen 
in ‘ Sense and Sensibility ’ is not to the Latin 
writer, but to a character in a popular book 
of the day which was called ‘‘ Co!umella; or, 
The Distressed Anchoret. By the Editor 
of ‘The Spiritual Quixote.’ 2 vols., 1779.”’ 
The author of this book was Richard Graves, 
of whom I will add a few notes at the end 
of what I write. 

The book to which Jane Austen alluded 
was not a novel, although written in narrative 
form. Its object was, in the words of its 
author, to prove ‘“‘that an active life is 
generally attended with more happiness 
than an indolent or retired one ”’ (vol. i. p. 10). 
The narrative contains a story within a 
story, and some clue to its contents may be 
gathered from the following passage, which 
explains why its leadirg character was 
called Columella :-— 

“Going to London in the postcoach from Bath, 
towards the end of the last autumnal season, I had 
for my companions, a reverend Divine (a Canon of 
a neighbouring church) and a Kentish Esquire; 
who, I found, had formerly been acquainted in the 
University ; but had not seen each other for some 
years, till they accidentally met on this occasion. 

*“*When we were all seated, and the coachman 
had taken his dram, and we were now got clear of 
the town; having also given each his opinion of 
the weather, aud settled with great precision the 
state of the air, and other matters of general 
concern : 

“*Our old Oxford acquaintance Columella,’ says 
the Canon, ‘is in a deplorable condition.’ ‘Whom 
do you mean?’ replies the Kentish gentleman. 

“*Why, don’t you remember our romantic 
friend, Cornelius Milward,’ resumes the Canon, 
‘who was always talking of Virgil’s Georgics, 
Cowley, and Columella? and, partly for the sake of 
the jingle, I suppose, and partly on account of the 
subject of that author’s beok on Agriculture, 
acquired the nick-name of Columella.’’”’—Vol. i. 
chap. ii. pp. 5-7. 

The Canon-then pulled out a manuscript 
and began to tell his story of Columella, 
and of how he had retired into the country in 
misanthropic mood, and how, when visited 
by old college friends, he was found to be 
living with his housekeeper Betty, who is 
depicted as a most ignorant person. The 
neigl.bourhood becoming scandalized, Colu- 
mella marries the housekeeper, and has a 
family of three boys, and in the passage 
which follows will be found the complete 
clue to Jane Austen’s reference :— 

“Columella, however, contrived to divert his 
melancholy with this kind of speculations; and 
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with the care of his three little boys, who now 
began to be entertaining company: and tho’ the 
eldest of them was but just turned of ten years 
old, yet he had already destined him and his two 
brothers, to their several professions, without con- 
sulting either their genius or their inclinations, 

‘“‘The eldest he proposed to enter under an 
eminent solicitor in Chancery; a man full of 
business, and where consequently his son would be 
constantly employed. The second he intended 
to put an apprentice to a tradesman in Man- 
chester, who was his relation; with a view of 
getting him in partner to a very busy, flourishing 
manufacture. ‘The third he determined to bind 
for seven years to a very celebrated man in one of 
the most populous clothing towns in the west; 
who had united in his own person the several 
wrofessions of ge ranwenl surgeon, man-midwife, 

one-setter, tooth-drawer, hop-dealer, and brandy- 
merchant. And by these several occupations 
Columella flattered himself that his sons would be 
secured from that tedium and disgust of life which 
he experienced, and which he had brought upon 
himself by a life of indolence and inactivity.”— 
Vol. ii. pp. 208-10. 

The book contains many interesting 
topographical allusions, and it refers to a 
visit to the ‘‘ Bear Inn” at Devizes, tnen 
kept by Sir Thomas Lawrence’s father. 
It also contains descriptions of Stourhead 
and the neighbouring house Maiden Bradley 
(Duke of Somerset's). 

Jane Austen had begun ‘Sense and 
Sensibility ’ at Steventon (Hants) in Novem- 
ber, 1797. Between 1801-9 she was living at 
No. 24, Sydney Terrace, Bath, and afterwards 
at Green Park Buildings. The book was pre- 
pared for the press at Chawton in 1809 (in a 
small house at the corner of the Alresford 
Road, about two miles from Alton), and the 
book was issued in 1811. I mention these 
facts to show that Richard Graves, the 
author of ‘ Columella,’ was probably a well- 
known figure to Jane Austen when living at 
Bath. Graves then lived at Claverton, close 
by, and on the verge of 90 he would walk 
into Bath with almost the briskness of 
youth. 

Of the author of ‘ Columella,’ I will add 
that he was born at Mickleton (Glos), 4 May, 
1715; educated at the Grammar School, 
Abingdon ; Pembroke Colleze, Oxon, matric. 
7 Nov., 1732; private chaplain to William 
Fitzherbert (friend of Dr. Johnson) at 
Tissington Hall, Derbyshire ; and curate of 
Aldworth, near Reading, but, the parsonage 
house being out of repair, he lived with a 
farmer named Bartholomew at Dunworth. 
He fell in love with Lucy Bartholomew, the 
daughter, aged 16. She was beautiful, but 
illiterate. He married her some time be- 
tween 1744 and 1748, and sent her to London 
to acquire manners and education. He 


alienated his family by this marriage. 





He ! 


was Rector of Claverton, near Bath, from 
1748 until his death, 23 Nov., 1804. His 
wife died 1777, aged 46. He had five sons 
and one daug ter. His portrait was painted 
by Gainsborough, and engraved by Basire and 
Gainsborough Dupont. Another portrait by 
Northcote was engraved by S. W. Reynolds, 
1800. Graves was the author of twenty- 
two different works, including ‘ The Spiritual 
Quixote.’ He was an intimate friend of 
Shenstone, and it has been asserted that the 
character of Columella in the book we are 
discussing was a picture of Shenstone. It 
is much more likely to be a picture of 
Graves himself. Shenstone never married, 
and, as we have seen, Graves did; and Colu- 
mella’s matrimonial affairs correspond rather 
closely to Graves’s own. The book was 
issued two years after his wife’s death, being 
probably withheld during her lifetime, so as 
not to hurt her feelings. 
A. L. HUMPHREYS, 
187, Piccadilly, W. 





Dripo’s PuRCHASE OF LAND (11 S. ix. 47, 
353, 474; x. 17).—Another Chinese version 
of this tradition runs as follows :— 

‘* When the red-haired barbarians {the Dutch] 
first arrived in a Chinese territory, they were not 
allowed to land on account of their great number. 
Then they importuned its governor to grant them 
a ground just as wide as a carpet. He considered 
their want a mere trifle and granted it. Upon 
this they brought on the shore a carpet, which, 
when unfurled, seated only two men on it. They 
drew it out a little further, and four or five of 
them sat thereon. But as they proceeded in this 
doing, the carpet went on expanding so immensely 
that after a while several hundreds of them de- 
barked upon it. And all of a sudden they un- 
sheathed their sabres, and went off, after pillaging 
over several leagues in its vicinity.””-—Pu Sung- 
ling, ‘ Liu-chai-chi-i’ (written in the eighteenth 
century), tom. xii. 

Kumacusu MINAKATA, 

Tanabe, Kii, Japan. 

*DauD ”’=GEORGE (11 8. x. 386).—In 
Scotland at the present time ‘ Dod,” a 
probable variant of ‘Daud,’ is quite 
commonly used as a familiar substitute for 
“ George.” Any explanation of the form 
that one has heard is that it represents 
a childish experiment at pronouncing the 
baptismal name. Be that as it may, ‘‘ Dod ”’ 
has its place with ‘ Bob,” ‘‘ Ned,” and 
others, and when used surprises nobody. In 
one family circle of last generation an uncle 
and a nephew, only narrowly separated in 
years, were known respectively as ‘ Big 
Dod ” and ‘‘ Little Dod,’’ and the distinction 
sufficed and received general recognition. 

THOMAS BAYNE. 
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HEART-BuRIAL (11 S. viii. 289, 336, 352, 
391, 432, 493; ix. 38, 92, 234, 275, 375, 398, 
473; x. 35, 77, 111).—In 1792 Mariana 
Starke visited Voltaire’s villa at Ferney. 
She describes first the “large picture com- 
posed by Voltaire himself, and executed by 
a wretched artist, whom he met with at 
Ferney,” in which Voltaire presents to 
Apollo the ‘ Henriade,’ the Muses and 
Graces surrounding Voltaire ; in the back- 
ground the Temple of Memory, towards 
which flies Fame, &c. After the picture 
comes ‘‘ a design in china for the tomb of a 
lady supposed to have died in childbirth, 
but who was in fact buried alive.” Then 
the authoress writes :— 

“In Voltaire’s bed-room are portraits of his 
friends, and the vase wherein his heart was placed 
before its removal to Paris: this monument is of 
black marble, plain but neat, and immediately 
under that part which contained the heart is 
written: ‘Mon esprit est partout, et mon coeur 

est ici’; and over the vase is written in French (I 
tenuis the precise words), ‘ My manes are at peace, 
because my heart is with you’: alluding, I pre- 
sume, to the surrounding wakeaiie. namely, those 
of Frederick the Great of Prussia, and Lequain the 
player, the late Empress of Russia, and Madame 
Dillon Cramer. Voltaire himself is in the centre ; 
and in various parts of the room are Newton, 
Milton, and sever ral other great men, both English 
and French.’’—‘ Letters from Italy,’ by Mariana 
Starke, second edition, 1815, i. 17-19. 

According to Galignani’s ‘New Paris 
Guide for 1854,’ p. 406, Voltaire died at 
No. 1, Rue de Beaune, Quai Voltaire, 
Paris; according to ‘Memorable Paris 
Houses,’ by Wilmot Harrison, 1893, p. 229, 
at No. 27, Quai Voltaire. As an illustration 
in the latter book shows that No. 27 is a 
corner house, and as the Rue de Beaune 
runs into the Quai Voltaire, I have little 
doubt that the two books indicate the same 
building. Voltaire died 30 May, 1778. His 
body, having been embalmed, was buried in 
the Abbey of Scelliéres, but was removed 
to the Pantheon in 1791. According to 
Galignani, as above, p. 437, it was secretly 
taken away during the Restoration. 

I have found no mention of the disposal of 
Voltaire’s heart in the Life of Voltaire, by 


the Marquis de Condorcet, in vol. Ixx. of 
*‘(Euvres complétes de Voltaire,’ 1785-9 ; 


in the ‘ Biographie Universelle ’; or in ‘ Le 
Nouveau Larousse Illustré.’ Probably the 
heart was taken from the house at Ferney 
and deposited with the bocy in the Pantheon. 

The late Augustus J. C. Hare, in his 
* Paris,’ 1887, p. 362, says that Voltaire’s 
tomb in the Pantheon is empty, ‘“ having 
been pillaged at the Revolution.” One may 
ask “ Why ?” 





I think that the secret removal during 
the Restoration, spoken of in Galignani, is 
more likely to be the correct account. 


REGENT Circus (11 S. x. 313, 373).—Cot. 
PRIDEAUX was quite correct, as one would 
expect, in referring (ante, p. 313) to Picca- 
dilly Cireus as having been called Regent 
Circus. Perhaps the name was Regent's 
Circus :— 

* Regent’s-Cireus, The.—l. Is at the _ inter- 
section of Regent-street and Oxford-street.— 
2. Is the intersection of the same street and 
Piccadilly.”—‘ A Topographical Dictionary of 
London,’ by James Elmes, 1831. 

The two circuses bore the one name. 


A third Regent's Circus was projected 
some ninety years ago. See 11 8. vi. 109, 
174, 216, 277, 358. 

There is plenty of evidence that what are 
now called respectively Oxford Circus and 
Piccadilly Circus were each named Regent 
(or Regent's) Circus. From ‘ Tallis’s Illus- 
tratel1 London, in commemoration of the 
Great Exhibition of All Nations in 185l,’ 
with letterpress by William Gaspey, I take 
these extracts :— 

** Another principal point in which Regent- 
street may be advantageously seen, is at the union, 
formed north, east, west, and south, by the inter- 
section of that street with Oxford-street, the spot 
thus environed being called Regent-circus,” 
Vol. i. p. 150. 

“The first Regent-circus, which, in contradis- 
tinction to that which Oxford-street intersects, 
may be named the southern circus, forms a 
splendid centre, into which Regent-street, Picca- 
dilly, and Tichborne-street* radiate.’’ — Jbid., 
p. 152. 

In a map of London issued with ‘ Cassell’s 
Illustrated Guide to London; with full 
Information for Visitors to the Metropolis 
during the Period of the International 
Exhibition ’ (1862), Oxford Circus is marked 
‘“*Re. Cir.,” and Piccadilly Circus “ Reg. 
Cir.” 

The name for either Piccadilly Cireus or 
Oxford Cireiis was abolished by general 
consent many years ago. I think that the 
new names were invented by the omnibus 
owners. ‘The houses or shops in both are 


numbered according to. the streets which 
intersect each other. See the ‘ Post 
Office London Directory’;  e.g., Messrs. 


Swan & Edgar's is a conspicuous shop at 
Piccadilly Circus, but their proper addresses 
are many numbers in Piccadilly and Regent 


. 
Street. RoBERT PIERPOINT. 





* Tichborne Street should be Coventry Street. 
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AvuTHoR WantTepD (11 8. x. 389).—The 
author of ‘The Clubs of London,’ &¢., is 
given by Halkett and Laing as Charles Marsh, 
of whom there is an account in the ‘ D.N.B.,’ 
where he is stated to have been a barrister 
who practised successfully at Madras. After 
his return to England he was elected M.P. 
for East Retford, which seat he held from 
1812to 1818. Inalongspeech in Parliament 
he denounced Wilberforce for attempting 
to force Christianity on the natives of India. 
The ‘* Letters of Vetus,’ which appeared in 
The Times of 1812, have been wrongly 
ascribed to him. They were written by 
Edward Sterling (1773-1847), the ‘‘'Thun- 
derer”’ of The Times, the father of John 
Sterling. R. A. Ports. 
Speldhurst, Canterbury. 
{[Mr. ARCHIBALD SeaRKE also thanked for reply. ]} 


Oxtp EToNIANS (11 8S. x. 388).—(10) Per- 
haps William Hanbury, s. William of 
St. George, London, arm. ‘I'rinity Coll., 
Oxon., matric. 6 July, 1765, aged 17; prob- 
ably (of Kelmarsh, Northants, arm.) father 
of William Hanbury of 1798, the first Lord 
Bateman. 

#(11) Perhaps John Hanson, s. John of 
Isle of Jamaica, arm. Magdalen Coll, 
Oxon, matric. 26 Feb., 1760, aged 17. 


INSCRIPTION ON BRASS AT QUEEN’S COL- 
LEGE, Oxrorp (11 8S. x. 387).—The Rev. 
Herbert Haines in his ‘ Manual of Monu- 
mental Brasses ’ (1861), p. xxx, referring to 
‘the brasses with curious devices at Queen’s 
College, 1616,’ says in a note :— 

“On these are the initials A. H. and R. H., 
probably for Abraham and Remigius Hogenbergh, 
who were employed in England c. 1570. See 
Strutt’s ‘ History of Engraving,’ vol. ii. p. 22.” 
But Mr. Herbert Druitt in his ‘ Costume on 
Brasses ’ (1906), p. 14, thinks 
“it is possible that the latter may refer to Dr. 
Richard Haydock, Fellow of New College, whose 
work is to be seen in the brass of Erasmus 
Williams, 1608, at Tingewick, Bucks, and who 
composed the inscription to Thomas Hopper, 1623, 
at New College.” 

See ‘A Catalogue of the Brasses in Queen’s 
College, Oxford,’ by P. Manning, M.A., 
F.S.A., pp. 67-79; Journal of the Oxford 
University Brass - Rubbing Society, i. 2, 
June, 1897, p. 78. But Remigius Hogen- 
bergh is supposed to have died ¢. 1580; and 
Abraham, who seems to have been _ his 
nephew, is stated to have worked at Cologne 
1610-50, and is not known to have been in 
Ingland in or about 1616. 

A. R. BAyLey. 
{Miss Ips M. Roper also thanked for reply.] 





OL_p WESTMINSTERS: EpmuND LEwIs, 
M.A. (11 S. x. 387).—The above-named was 
appointed Master of Kilkenny School by the 
Duke of Ormonde in 1714, and held that 
office till his death in 1743. While holding 
the Mastership he was appointed Prebendary 
of Blackrath, diocese ot Ossory, in 1719, 
and was collated to the Prebend of Monde- 
ligo, diocese of Lismore, 2 Dec., 1742. He 
married Mary, second daughter of the 
Rev. Heighes Woodforde, B.C.L., Rector of 
Elvetham, Hants, and Vicar of Epsom, 
Surrey. G. D. B. 


RicHarp LLUELLYN (11S. x. 387) was the 
second son (by his second wife, Martha, 
daughter of George Long of Penn, Bucks) of 
Martin Lluellyn, M.D., Christ Church, Oxon, 
F.R.C.P., Physician to King Charies I., and 
Mayor in 1671 of High Wycombe, in which 
town he practised medicine. He was a 
noted Royalist ; raised. a troop of volunteers, 
while a student at Oxford, for the King; 
and is said to have accompanied his Majesty 
to the scaffold, receiving the gloves the King 
wore upon that occasion. He is buried in 
the chancel of High Wycombe Church, 
beneath a stone slab bearing a partially 
effaced long Latin inscription, of which I 
have acopy and atranslation. See‘ D.N.B.,’ 
Munk’s ‘ Roll Roy. Coll. Physicians,’ Gibbs’s 
‘Worthies of Buckinghamshire,’ and the 
local and county Histories. 

Major Martin Lluellyn, the doctor’s only 
son by his first wife, became a cavalry officer 
under James II., and Commissary-General 
in Portugal under Queen Anne. He married 
Elizabeth, daughter of Richard Halford of 
Edith Weston, co. Rutland, by whom he 
had four children. See Leicestershire and 
Rutland Notes and Queries, vol. i.; also Pedi- 
gree of Halford in Maddison’s ‘ Lincolnshire 
Pedigrees.’ 

S. D. CLipprxncpate, M.D. 


A “TRAWN CHAER” (11S. ix. 4883 
x. 32).—Mrk. PARKER'S inquiry as to “ thrown 
chair” and ‘‘trawn chaer” as part of a 
Clitheroe schoolroom equipment, ‘* one wiker 
chayre and a thrawen chayre,’ at sight, 
surely has nothing to do with any lathe 
work; surely rather ‘‘throne” and Greek 
Opovos are the originals from which thrown 
or thrawen chair comes. As to “ chair” also, 
presumably Celtie cader and xa@édpa and 
“cathedral ” are the connexions. Only great 
men had chairs; simpler folk sat on benches 
or on the rushes, or, Zulu or Australian 
fashion, ‘“‘on their heels.” Mr. PARKER’S 
query, therefore, as to “thrown chair’’ 
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seems to be by meaning a double form, a 
high chair for a head master’s use in the 
schoolroom. At St. Paul’s School in the 
City (1882) there were, I believe, three or 
four or even eight cathedre or throni in the 
old buildings, some packed away in disuse. 
In the modern building near Hammersmith 
the same foundation still ([ think) possesses, 
made out of the oak timbers of the old City 
St. Paul’s School, one large roomy cathedra 
or thronus. I suppose that in the new 
oak-panelled large hall of the same society 
the four or five (?) old leather-cushioned 
cathedre-throni of the High Master, of the 
Sub Master, and of the Third and Fourth 
Masters, have been replaced by ‘‘ more 
modern equipment.” This is, however, a 
matter for the antiquary having exact 
knowledge of the facts. My attempt deals 
with the philological side alone. 
CEecIL OWEN. 
Perth, Western Australia. 


MEMORIAL TO SPURGEON (11 S. x. 386).— 
T am obliged to Mr. Corrietp for drawing 
attention to the statue of C. H. Spurgeon at 
the Baptist Church House. For one thing, 
it gives me the opportunity of mentioning 
other memorials, particulars of which I 
received after 1.y manuscript was written, 
and omitted to insert. 

In the Town Hall, Colchester, is a marble 
bust of Spurgeon. It was presented by Alder- 
man James Wicks, Mayor of Colchester, in 
1895. On 16 April, 1897, a tablet was placed 
in the Primitive Methodist Chapel, Colchester. 
Here, according to his father’s statement, 
Charles Spurgeon found salvation. I shall 
be grateful to any correspondent who will 
furnish a copy of the inscription. 

Before his funeral in February, 1892, I saw 
a fine bust of Spurgeon standing above the 
cotfin which contained his remains in the 
Metropolitan Tabernacle. Probably it is 
still enshrined in the present building. 

JOHN 'l’. PAGE. 

Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 


CoMPLETE VERSIONS WANTED (Il S. 
x. 388).—In ‘ Shelburne Essays,’ Seventh 
Series, by Paul Elmer More, there is 
(p. 119) an appreciation of Louisa Shore, 
the author of these lines. They are 
part of the conclusion of a long poem 
first published in ‘ Elegies,’ by Louisa 
Shore, and reprinted in ‘‘ Poems by Louisa 
Shore. With a Memoir by her sister, 
Arabella Shore, and an Appreciation by 
Frederic Harrison. John Lane, 1897.” 
The ‘ Elegies ’ were written on the deaths of 





the poet’s brother and sister. The conclu- 

sion of the poem from which these lines come 

is said to have been inserted in the hymn- 

book of the Positivist Church. They are 

given by Mr. More as follows :— 

Forget not, Earth, when thou shalt stretch thy 
hands 

In blessing o'er thy happy sons and daughters, 

And lift in triumph thy maternal head, 

Circling the sun with music from all lands, 

In anthems like the noise of many waters— 

Forget not, Earth, thy disappointed Dead ! 

Forget not, Earth, thy disinherited ! 

Forget not the forgotten! Keep a strain 

Of divine sorrow in sweet undertone 

For all the dead who ljved and died in vain ! 

Imperial Future, when in countless train 

The generations lead thee to thy throne, 

Forget not the Forgotten and Unknown! 


M. H. Dopps. 


“Wr” or “I” ry Avutrsorsuatp (11 8. 
x. 288, 336).—I can never understand why 
what Dr. Watts would certainly stigmatize 
as “‘angry passions’ should rise in some 
minds at the sight of an author's daring to 
use the royal or editorial ‘‘ we.’’ As one 
who has been guilty of this offence, if it be 
an offence, I may say two motives have 
influenced me in maintaining the practice. 
The first is that ‘‘ we” seems to me less 
obtrusive than “I,” as it seems to draw a 
certain veil over the personality of the 
speaker or writer. No one acquainted with 
the derivation of the word could with 
justice accuse of egotisma person using the 
word ‘“‘ we.’’ My second reason is that in 
the circumstances ‘‘ we’ seems to be used 
officially. If the writer is an historian, say, 
he is speaking in his capacity of historian 
when he uses the word ‘‘ we,” whereas by 
using ‘‘ I” he would sink into the class of 
‘** men in the street.” This is not *‘ conceit ”’ 
or “ side ” on his part. No one would accuse 
Parson Adams of these latter vices ; but even 
he felt that he had an official personality 
as well as one of the ordinary kind. His 
biographer says: ‘‘ Indeed, he always 
asserted that*Mr. Adams at church with his 
surplice on, and Mr. Adams without that 
ornament in any other place, were two very 
different persons.” That exactly expresses 
my feeling. When the author in question 
says ‘“‘we,”’ he feels that he has got his 
surplice on. But while defending ‘“ we” 
on both these grounds, I, or perhaps I should 
now say ‘“ we,” have nothing but reproba- 
tion for the expression “the writer” or 
“the present writer,’ which is sometimes 
used by persons who affect to be shy about 
putting themselves forward. Such expres- 
sions seem to me to savour of hypocrisy. 
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They may, however, have their defenders. 

If so, as Mr. Pecksniff remarked on an his- 

torical occasion, “an eligible opportunity 

now offers.” J. WiLLcock. 
Lerwick. 


THE HErcuHT oF St. Paut’s (11 8. x. 388). 
—I believe the most recent work on St. Paul's 
is Archdeacon Sinclair's ‘Memorials of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral,’ published in 1909. 
On p. 237 he states that the “ total height 
from pavement to top of cross’ is 365 feet. 
From the author's close connexion with 
St. Paul’s the statement is probably correct. 
‘The Cathedral authorities may be able to say 
whether there is any “ architectural autho- 
rity.” URLLAD. 


Fergusson in his ‘ History of the Modern 
Styles of Architecture’ gives 360 feet as the 
height of St. Paul’s from the floor-line to 
the top of the cross. In November, 1907, 
a paper on ‘The Present Condition of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral’ was read before the 
Royal Institute of British Architects by 
Mr. Mervyn Macartney, Surveyor of the 
Fabric. This was subsequently published 
in the Journal of the R.I.B.A. (vol. xv., 
3rd Series), and among the numerous illustra- 
tions is a section through the transepts and 
dome. The scale of this is rather small, but, 
as far as one can make out, the height to 
the top of the cross agrees with Fergus- 
son's figures; at any rate, it is not more than 
360 feet. BENJ. WALKER. 

Langstone, Erdington. 


According to the ‘‘ Handbooks to the 
Cathedrals of England” (John Murray, 
London, 1879), ‘‘ the height of the cathedral 
on the south side to the top of the cross is 
365 feet”: see section xl. p. 70 of ‘St. Paul’s’ 
in that series of handbooks. It is stated 
that this and the following six sections are 
taken from Mr. William Longman’s descrip- 
tion of the cathedral. dB et Be 


‘Our National Cathedrals,’ vol. iii. p. 15 
(Ward & Lock, 1889), says, ‘The entire 
height from the ground to the top of the 
cross is 365 feet.” Birch’s ‘* London 
Churches of the Seventeenth and Eighteenth 
Centuries’ gives a scale drawing of St. Paul’s, 
and by this the measurement is exactly 365 
feet from the ground to the top of the cross. 
Canon Newbolt in Purey-Cust’s 


English Minsters,’ at p. 61, says, speaking of 
the visitor, ‘‘ He may go higher still to the 
golden gallery and the ball, from which he 
must descend to the floor by 365 steps.” 





| he 
| Day, 1829, when the premises were acquired 
| by Messrs. Hoare the 
‘Our | 1808 and 1829 sales were held regularly, and 


Gwilt in his ‘ Encyclopedia’ says the ‘“ total 
height from the pavement outside to the top 
of the cross is 404 feet, but usually stated 
as 365 feet.” My copy of ‘The Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica’ (191i), vol. xxiv. p. 36, 
says, ‘‘ The cross at the top of the lantern 
above the dome is 363 feet above the ground.” 
This is contrary to your correspondent’s 
statement as contained in his copy of the 
same book. 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE, F.R.S.L. 
Bolton. 


In “ Bell’s Cathedral Series’ (1900) the 
height to the top of the cross is given as 
363 feet. A. R. Bay Ley. 


‘*The total height to the top of the cross from 
the pavement outside is 404 feet, but usually stated 
as 365 feet.”—Gwilt’s *‘ Encyclopedia of Architec- 
ture. New Edition. Edited by Wyatt Papworth. 
New Impression, 1912,” p. 213. 

Wn. H. PEET. 


In the figures given at the above reference 
no mistake has been made by either of the 
authorities named. Both are approximately 
correct ; but the explanation of this appa- 
rent paradox shows how desirable it 1s in 
dealing with measurements to mention the 
points from which they are calculated. The 
late Mr. Timbs in his ‘Curiosities of London’ 
states the height to the top of the cross of 
St. Paul’s as being 404 feet from the floor of 
the crypt, and 360 feet from the pavement 
of the nave. In the St. Paul’s volume of 
‘** Bell’s Cathedral Series’ the Rev. Arthur 


Dimock states the latter measurement as 
363 feet, and Archdeacon Sinclair in his 


‘Memorials’ puts it at 365 feet, which seem 
near enough for ordinary purposes. 
ALAN STEWART. 


Ports’ GALLERY, FLEET STREET (11 S. x. 
389).—The Poets’ Gallery was the name 
apparently given to, and certainly used by, 
Thomas Macklin, the publisher, for his 
premises at No. 39, Fleet Street. His 
splendid edition of the Bible was issued 
from here between 1791 and 1800. From 
May, 1808, the premises were occupied by 
Robert Saunders, book auctioneer, who 
retained the name of the Poets’ Gallery. 
Subsequently joined by Edmund Hodgson, 
carried on business here until Lady 
bankers. Between 
the file of catalogues is still in the possession 
of the present members of the firm of 
Hodgson & Co. J. E, HopGson. 

115, Chancery Lane, W.C. 
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St. BARTHOLOMEW’'S HospPITAL, OXFORD, 
AND New CoLiece: ‘‘ Hoty Taurspay ”’ 
{11 S. x. 370).—For notes on Holy Thursday 
see 78. xi. 386, 475, 514; xii. 58. At the 
first reference I asked when Holy Thursday 
first appeared as a name for Ascension Day, 
and was somewhat taken to task for my 
ignorance ; but it appears from the ‘ N.E.D.’ 
{see under ‘Thursday ’) that the matter is 
not so simple as some of my critics supposed, 
and that the statement there quoted from 
The Church Quarterly Review, to the effect 
that until quite recently Englishmen have 
by Holy Tuursday always understood one 
‘day only, that is Ascension Day, is not true. 
Its specific application to that day in England 
‘seems, however, to have been earlier than 
its use to indicate what we usually call 
Maundy Thursday, though this too has a 
respectable antiquity. An assistant priest 
at a church in my neighbourhood which is 
noted for its “ high *’ ritual tells me he always 
uses the term in the latter sense, and this 
is, I understand, the Roman custom. 

GC. CG. 5B. 


Mr. WAINEWRIGHT says that ‘at the 
present day ‘ Holy Thursday ’ means Maundy 
Thursday exclusively.” Surely this is quite 
wrong. According to the use of the Church 
of England, as set forth in the ‘ Days of 
Fasting and Abstinence ’ in the Prayer Book, 
*““Holy Thursday” is Ascension Day ex- 
elusively. Tne Thursday before Easter is 
ealled Maundy Thursday, and the deriva- 
tion of the word has been often discussed. 


G. W. E. R. 


GROOM OF THE SOLE (11 S. viii. 466° 
515; ix. 32, 95,157; x. 295, 358, 410).—There 
can be but little if any doubt, I think, that 
this functionary was originally answerable 
for the performance of the duties prescribed 
to the Chamberlain in John Russell’s ‘ Boke 
of Nurture,’ line 929 et seg., and also to the 
same officer in ‘Tho Boke of Keruyne ’— 
works which are to be consulted in ‘The 
Babees Book’ (E.E.T.S.). See pp. 179, 283. 

St. SWITHIN. 


CarpDIFF NEWSPAPERS (11 S. x. 389).—I 
do not think that Cardiff had any newspaper 
of its own in 1827. The earliest Welsh 
newspaper was The Cambrian, published at 


Swansea, the first number of which appeared | 


in January, 1804. 
The number for Saturday, 16 April, 1827, 
says that the Assizes for Glamorgan ‘“* com- 


menced’” at Cardiff ‘‘on Saturday last.”’ | 


| 


The report of the proceedings is condensed | 


into a paragraph of about forty lines, 


On | 





the criminal side only the namos of th? 
prisoners, their crims, and their sentences 
are given. On the civil side only one case 
is specified—an action for ‘crim. con.” 
against “‘a medical g2ntlemin.”’ 
DAvip SALMON. 
Swansea. 


In the files of The Cambrian, published at 
Swansea, which are in the Royal Institution 
of South Wales, dating from 1804 (the first 
number), under date 20 April, 1827, I find a 
report of the Glamorganshire Great Sessions 
held at Cardiff, 14 April, and if Mr. Keniy 
will communicate with m2, I shall be pleased 
to trace what he may desire to obtain. 

Avex. G. Morrat, Hon. Librarian. 

Royal Institution of South Wales, Swansea. 


WorpDs USED IN THomas LopGer’s ‘ Wits 
MIsERIE,’ 1596 (11 S. x. 385).—Codshead.— 
Another example, also of 1596, is in Nashe’s 
‘Epistle Dedicatorie’ to ‘ Have with you 
to Saffron-Walden ’ (* Works,’ ed. M‘Kerrow, 
iii. 13) :— 

“His fellow qui que colshead, that in the Latine 
Tragedie of K. Richard cride, Ad rrbs, ad vrbs, ad 
verbs, when his whole Part was no more but Vrbs, 
urby, ad arma, ad arma.” 

The passage is interest’ng as showing the 
Zoglish pronunciation of qui, que, quod, at 
this time. 

Peruchines. — Perhaps  “ Paro’ssiens,” 
prayer-books. G. C. Moore Smira. 


Peruchine. —‘* Parochian ” (parochial ser- 
mon on Genesis vi.).  ‘N.E.D.’ explains under 
‘ Perrierie, p. 719 (P). 

Shawme = shamble (v.). Siamble (n.): 
shawm (n.):: shawme (vb.): shamble (n.). 
This seems preferable to linking up under 
root of German Schaum, foam, froth, scum. 

H. H. Jounson. 


Lather.—I think this is a North-Country 
form of ladder. Str. SwirHrn. 


** CORDWAINER ” (11 8S. x. 247, 296, 334, 
375, 393.).—'Ehe word ‘‘ cordiner”’ I have 
often seen in old documents relating to the 
Tyne district. It is similar to the French 
“cordonnier,” and may be the phonetic 
rendering of the word. R. B—Rr. 

South Shields. 


The Allutarii, or Cordwainers, appear to 
have been associated together as a craft or 
mystery as early as the Conquest, in close 
connexion with the Municipality of London. 
The first ordinance of the Worshipful Com- 
pany of Cordwainers was made 56 Henry ITI. 
Another ordinance for the regulation of 
disputes between them and the Cobblers 
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was made in the Mayoralty of Drogo de 
Barentin; and very many other regulations 
were made in respect of the Company before 
they received their charter on 26 April, 
17 Henry VI. Cf. ‘‘shoemaker,”  2.e., 
“snob”; and ef. also Thackeray's ‘ Book 
of Snobs "—query “ cads ” ? 
Jas. Curtis, F.S.A. 


CHATSWORTH (11 S. x. 389).—The follow- 
ing is in ‘ The History of Chesterfield. ...and 
Descriptive Accounts of Chatsworth,’ &c., 
London, 1839, p. 386 n. :— 

**The celebrated Marshal Tallard, who was taken 
‘age on the plains of Hochstedt, near Blenheim, 
xy the Duke of Marlborough, in 1704, remained a 
prisoner in this country during a period of seven 
years. He was invited by the Duke of Devonshire 
to Chatsworth, and nobly entertained by him for 
several days. On departing, he paid his Grace this 
pleasing compliment: ‘My Lord Duke, when I 
compute the time of my captivity in England, I 
shall leave out the days of my enjoyment at Chats- 


worth.” 
W. B. H. 


LATIN JINGLES (11 S. x. 250, 298, 337, 393). 
—A collection of these will be found in an 
Appendix on the metrical Latin proverbs of 
the Middle Ages, in a little work by Richard 
Chenevix Trench, entitled ‘Proverbs and 
their Lessons,’ published by Macmillan. 

HuGuH SapLeEr. 


Sm THomas BERNARD, Bart.: FRANCIS 
E. PaGcet, M.A. (11 8. x. 388).—Sir Thomas 
Bernard (1750-1818) was born at Lincoln, 
27 April, 1750. He was the son of Sir 
Francis Bernard, was educated at a private 
school in New Jersey and at Harvard Univer- 
sity, and, acquiring a considerable fortune, 
devoted himself to the welfare of the poorer 
classes, becoming well known as a _ philan- 
thropist. He died 1 July, 1818. The book 
mentioned by your correspondent was first 
privately printed in 1813, and was published 
in 1816. 

Francis Edward Paget (1806-82) was a 
noted divine and author, and eldest son of 
Sir Edward Paget. He became Rector of 
Elford in 1835, and died there in 1882. He 
published many tales illustrating his views 
on church and social reforms. 

Memoirs of both of the above will be found 
mn * DAB.’ 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE, F.R.S.L. 


See Higgins’s ‘ The Barnards of Abington 
and Nether Winchendon.’ Barnard and 


Bernard are, of course, alternative spellings. 
: F. P. BARNARD. 
Bilsby House, near Alford, Lincolnshire. 





Francis Edward Paget, Rector of Elford, 
Staffordshire, was the only child of General 
the Hon. Sir Edward Paget, G.C.B., by his 
first marriage with Frances, daughter of the 
first Lord Bagot. H. 


*“CamBo Britranicus ” (11 8. x. 387).— 
The Wolstanton Register probably means 
‘“ A Welshman,” but an 7 has been dropped 
out by somebody after the first 6. I seem 
to remember some lines about Oxford in 
which occurred 

fuge limina Jesu, 

Fervidus has edes Cambro-Britannus habet. 

Or was it ‘“ Horridus” instead of ‘ Fervi- 
dus”? 

It must be fifty years since I heard them. 

JoHN R. MAGRATH. 

Queen’s College, Oxford. 


Is not this meant for ““Cambro-Britannus,”’ 
the common word for a Welshman? John 
Owen, for example, the epigrammatist, calls. 
himself Cambro-Britannus, and describes his 
Welsh friends by the same term. 

Epwarp BENSLY. 

Aberystwyth. 


The following periodical was issued in 
1643, and the entry in the Wolstanton 
Register may be that of the burial of its 
writer :— 

** Numb. 1. The Welch Mercury. Communicat- 
ing remarkable Intelligences and true newes to 
awle the whole Kingdome, from Saturday Octob. 
21 till Saturday 28, 1643....Printed for W. Ley 
and G. Lindsey. 1643.” 

No. 2 appeared for 28 Oct.-3 Nov., 
No. 3 (W. Ley only) for 3-11 Nov. 
title and printer were then changed, 
the “* diurnall ’’ became 

‘Numb. 4. Mercurius Cambro-Britannus. The 
British Mercury ; or, the Welch Diurnall [&c.]. 
..-.Printed by Bernard Alsop, Novemb. 20, 1643.” 

No. 5 was dated for 20-27 Nov., and was 
probably the last number. All are in the 
Burney Collection at the British Museum 
(vol. 14. A.). This periodical is written 
in the broken English Shakespeare makes 
his Welsh characters employ. Does the 
entry in the Wolstanton Register give any 
name ? J. B. WIcxiaMs. 


** Bocues ” (11 8. x. 367, 416).—The word 
may bederived from the German Bursch, as 
applied to the German journeymen artisans 
or tramps infesting neighbouring countries. 
In Danish Sleswick these knights of the 
road, often a terror to peaceful country dis- 
tricts, are known as “ bosses.” 

W. R. Prior. 


and 
The 
and 


National Liberal Club. 
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DENE Hotes (11 S. x. 249, 314, 3990).— 


Essex, The Dene Holes in (Journal of the British 
Archeological Association, vol. xxxviii., 1882, 
pp. 346-8). 

Essex, Dene Holes in (‘ N. & Q.,’ 6S. vi. 247-8, 414, 
436; vii. 309-10). 

Essex, Deneholes of (Science, N.Y., vol. v. p. 113), 

Essex Archeological Society and the Essex 
Field Club.—Joint excursion to the Deneholes 
in Hangman’s Wood (Essex Naturalist, vol. x., 
1897-8, pp. 408-9). 

Essex, Victoria History of, vol. i., 1903, pp. 309-11. 

Essex—Visit to the Deneholes in Hangman’s 
bi (Essex Naturalist, vol. vii., 1893, pp. 143- 

£ssex Field Club.—Exploration of the Deneholes 
in Hangman’s Wood, near Grays (Essex 
Naturalist, vol. i., 1887, pp. 202-3).—See also 
full ‘ Report ’ by T. V. Holmes and W. Cole. 

Third Visit to Hangman’s Wood (Proceedings 
of the Essex Field Club, vol. iv., 1892, pp. 20- 


23). 

Forster (R. H.), Notes on the Hangman’s Wood 
Deneholes (Journal of the British Archzo- 
logical Association, N.S., vol. iv. pp. 95-100). 

Forster (T. E. and R. H.), The Chislehurst Caves 
(Journal of the British Archeological Associa- 
tion, vol. Ix., 1904, pp. 87-102).—Authors are 
mining engineers who believe the ‘‘ caves” to 
be disused chalk mines about 200 years old. 

Fox (A. L.), Excavations at Mount Caburn Camp, 
near Lewes (Archwologia, vol. xlvi., 1881, 
pp. 446-52). 

Franks (A. W.), Exploration of Pit at Dunbury 
Hill, Hampshire (Proceedings of the Sucicty of 
Antiquaries, First Series, vol. iv., 1859, 

p 241-2). 

Gatrill (J. M.), Notes on a Discovery at Green- 
hithe, Kent (Archeological Journal, vol. xxxvii., 
1880, pp. 193-5).—This denehole was about 
35 ft. deep, and remains of coarse Roman 
pottery were found in it. Underneath the 
débris three human skeletons were lying side 
by side. 

Gentleman’s Magazine, 1803, p. 401.—Describes 
denehole in Swanscombe Park Wood, known 
locally as Clabber Napper’s Hole. 

Goddard (A. R.), On the Origin of Deneholes 
(Transactions of the Essex Archeological 
Society, N.S., vol. vii., 1900, pp. 252-5). 

Gravesend.—A New Twin-Chamber Dene Hole 
(The Times, 14 Sept., 1907, p. 10; 17 Sept., 
1907, p. 10). 

Grays, Dene-holes at (Transactions of the Essex 
Field Club, vol. ii., 1881-2, p. 18). 

Gregory (R. R. C.), The Eltham Dene-hole (‘ The 
Story of Royal Eltham,’ p. 295). 

Gl[riffin (W. H.)], A Vindication of the Archeo- 
logical Importance of the Chislehurst Caves 
phe Kentish Mercury, 13 Dec., 1907; 10 Jan., 

08 


he 
Hamer (W. H.), The Deneholes of Hangman’s 
Wood, illus. (The Idler, vol. xiii., 1898, p. 162). 
Hammant (W.), Crayford, pamphlet, 20 pp., 1911. 
—Describes the deneholes, and gives references 
to Diodorus Siculus and other early writers. 
Harris (J.), History of Kent, 1719, pp. 84, 94, 123. 
Harrison (J. P.), Additional Discoveries at Ciss- 
bury (Journal of the Anthropological Institute, 
May, 1878). 





Hasted (E.), History of Kent, 4 vols., 1778-99.— 
Refers to deneholes at Crayford, vol. i. p. 211; 
Dartford Heath, ib., p. 226; Murston, vol. ii. 
p. 611; Faversham, ib.,p.717. Hasted thinks 
they were hiding-places in the time of the 
Saxons, where the inhabitants secured their 
wives, children, and effects from the ravages 
of their enemies ! 

Hayes (J. W.), Deneholes and other Chalk Ex- 
cavations: their Origin and Use (Journal of 
the Anthropological Institute, 1909, pp. 44-76). 
—Reprinted in pamphlet form. The author 
adopts the “‘ chalk hole ” theory. 

Notes on the Deneholes (Journal of the 
British Archeological Association, 1908, pp. 130- 
135).—Reprinted in pamphlet form. 

Hibberd (S.), Chalk Pits at Grays, Essex (‘ Re- 
creative Science,’ vol. iii. p. 33). 

Histoire de VAcadémie R.. des_ Inscriptions, 
tom. xxvii. p. 279, illus.—Contains an article 
by M. Leboeuf on the souterrains of France. 

Hollingbourne Caves: Descriptive Guide, pam- 
phlet, 14 pp., Maidstone. 

Holmes (T. Rice), Ancient Britons and the In- 
vasion of Julius Cesar, 1907, pp. 2538, 515-17. 
Holmes (T. V.), The Blackheath Subsidences (The 

Engineer, vol. li., 1881, pp. 195-6). 

The Chislehurst Caves (Essex 
vol. xiv., 1905, pp. 75-7). 

Deneholes, &c. (Journal of the British 
Archeological Association, N.S., vol. xiv., 1908, 
pp. 83-94). 

Descent of a Denehole at Bexley, Kent 
(Essex Naturalist, vol. i., 1887, p. 187). 

Excursion to the Deneholes at Bexley (Pro- 
ceedings of the Geologists’ Association, vol. vii., 
1881-2, pp. 400-403). 

Excursions to the Deneholes at Hangman’s 
Wood, Grays (Proceedings of the Geologists’ 
Association, vol. ix., 1885-6, pp. 179-81). 

Miscellaneous Notes. on Deneholes, 1883 
(Transactions of the Essex Field Club, vol. iv., 
1886, pp. 87-119).—Gives a critical account 
of the views of Roach Smith in ‘ Collectanea 
Antiqua,’ vol. vi. 

Miscellaneous Notes, 1906 (Zssex Naturalist, 
vol. xv., 1907, pp. 5-13). 

On Deneholes (Transactions of the Essex 
Field Club, vol. iii., 1882-3, pp. 48-58). 

On Dene-holes and Bell-pits (Geological 
Magazine, vol. v., 1898, pp. 447-—58).—Re- 
printed in pamphlet form. 

Visit [of the Croydon Natural History and 
Scientific Soc.] to the Deneholes, Hangman’s 
Wood (Essex Naturalist, vol. xiv.,.1905, p. 75). 

Holmes (T. V.) ahd Cole (W.), Report on the Dene- 
hole Exploration at Hangman’s Wood, Grays, 
1884 and 1887 (Essex Naturalist, vol. i., 1887, 
pp. 225-76), illus. 

Johnson (W.), Folk - Memory, 1908, illus. : 
chap. xii. Deneholes, with select bibliography. 

Kent, Dene Holes in (‘ N. & Q.,’ 6 S. vii. 145-6). 

ee History of (vol. i. pp. 446-55, 1908, 
illus.). 

King (E.), Munimenta Antiqua, vol.’ i., 1799, 


Naturalist, 


pp. 44-60. 

Lambarde (W.), Perambulation of Kent, 1656, 
pp. 487-9. 

Lasteyrie (M. de), Des Fosses propres 4 la Con- 
servation des Grains.—This article forms the 
Preface to Rollet’s ‘ Mémoire sur la Meunerie.’ 
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Latter (R. B.), Discovery of Fragments of Ancient 
British and Roman Pottery in a Chalk Cavern 
in Camden Park, Chislehurst (Archeologia 
Cantiana, vol. i., 1858, pp. 187-42). 

Leach (A. L.), Some Remarks on Deneholes. 
Pamphlet, 6 pp. 

Meeson (R.), Dene-Holes at Grays Thurrock 
(Archeological Journal, vol. xxvi., 1869, pp. 191- 
193). 

Morant (C.), History of Essex, 1768, vol. i. 
p. 228; vol. ii. p. 229. 

Murray (J. A. H.), Dene-Hole: its Etymology 
((N. & Q.,’ 8S. v. 427). 

New English Dictionary, vol. iii. pp. 192-3. 

Murray’s Handbook for Travellers in Kent. 

Handbook for Travellers in Essex. 
W. Gro. CHAMBERS. 
Plumstead. 
(To be continued.) 





Rotes on Books. 


George the Third and Charles Fox: the Concluding 
Part of the American Revolution. By Sir 
George Otto Trevelyan. Vol. Il. (Longmans 
& Co., 7s. 6d. net.) 

WE reviewed the first volume of this interesting 

work on 9 March, 1912, and here take up the 

story at the arrival home of Burgoyne in May, 

1778, after the surrender at Saratoga. The 

treatment of Burgoyne may be taken as an illus- 

tration of the want of firmness in the councils of 
the nation—of the slackness on the one hand and 
the arbitrary spirit on the other. ‘‘ The King 
was disposed to treat his unfortunate servant 
with equity and _ consideration, and — Lord 
George Germain had not a little difficulty in 
prevailing upon His Majesty to deny him ad- 
mission into the royal presence.’ <A_ court- 
martial was denied to him, and it was not 
until the April of the following year that his 
friends succeeded in obtaining a Committee of the 
House to take into consideration the conduct of 
the American War. Fox stated that ‘“‘ during the 
previous summer, when the fate of the nation was 
at stake, and England threatened with invasion, 
there was not a single Cabinet Minister so near 
town as fifty miles,” the business of the nation 
being left to a few clerks in London. The sittings 
came to an abrupt conclusion on the 29th of 

June, when, Sir William Howe being a few 

minutes late, Lord North took advantage of this 

“trivial incident,” and, without any previous 

notice, and with no debate, carried a resolution to 

dissolve the Committee. This was a final blow 
to Burgoyne, who was ordered to repair to 

Boston, and deliver himself up to the Republican 

authorities as a prisoner of war. 

England at this period was confronted with a 
situation replete with present calamity, and 
fraught with infinite possibilities of future danger. 
She had not a single avowed friend among the 
Governments of Europe when, with strength 
seriously impaired by the long contest with 
America, she found herself compelled to enter 
upon a mortal struggle with France. It is in- 
teresting to trace how considerable then, as now, 
was the part played by spies. Vergennes, when 


he succeeded the Duc de Choiseul, had the 


benefit of the secret reports Choiseul had obtained, 





and thus knew accurately the weak points in the 
British armour, the conditions of our arsenals, 
the strength of our naval armaments, the disposi- 
tion of our troops, together with the material 
resources of our North American Colonies, and the 
political disposition of their inhabitants. 

There is only a short reference to the treaty of 
alliance between France and the United States, 
as Sir George has told the story at length in the 
fourth volume of ‘The American Revolution,’ 
chap. xxxviii. The credit for the treaty is 
awarded to Franklin, and Franklin alone; but 
the mission of John Adams, who, with his 
“outfit of the Spartan kind,” ‘‘ took with him 
the universal goodwill of Massachusetts,” is 
given its due weight. 

The domestic affairs of the period do not fur- 
nish much more cheerful reading than inter- 
national politics, but the details are of high 
interest, and Sir George Trevelyan has shown 
both a happy judgment in selection and skill in 
narration. 

We have only space for a passing reference to- 
the account given of the Gordon riots and the 
general election that followed, during which the 
King privately offered 3,0001. for the second seat 
at Arundel, and in other ways caused to be dis- 
tributed bank-notes to the amount of 14,000/. 
As regards the royal borough of Windsor, the 
King determined to have Admiral Keppel out 
of it, and the royal bakers, drovers, and butchers 
polled to a man against him. ‘There is a tradition 
in the Albemarle family that the King visited 
the shop of a silk mercer, who was a sworn 
Keppelite, and said in his usual quick manner : 
“The Queen wants a gown, wants a gown. No 
Keppel! No Keppel!” Keppel, one of the 
most modest, generous, and forgiving of men, in 
a speech from the hustings, alluding to a rumour 
of the King’s interference in the election, said : 
““This cannot be believed. It ought not to be 
believed. It must not be believed.” On _ its 
becoming known that he had been defeated by 
sixteen votes, he was at once put up for the 
county of Surrey, and, amid the ringing of bells 
and the firing of cannon, it was announced that 
he had been elected by a majority of over five 
hundred votes. 

The Government succeeded in retaining its 
Parliamentary majority during the twelvemonth 
which followed the general election, but on 
the 7th of March, 1781, the Prime Minister, in 
discharge of his function as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, unfolded a Budget which proved fatal 
toit. The sum to be raised seems insignificant to us 
nowadays, amounting only to 12,000,0007. by loan, 
and 480,0001. by way of lottery. Every sub- 
scriber of a hundred pounds was to receive a 
hundred and fifty pounds in Three per cent Consols 
as well as twenty-five pounds in the Four per cents ; 
and every subscriber of one thousand pounds was 
entitled to four tickets in a lottery, nominally 
worth twenty shillings apiece. The  circum- 
stances attending the loan finally extinguished 
such popularity as the Ministry still retained 
among the trading classes of London. Two days 
after the presentation of the Budget the Govern- 
ment was beaten by nineteen votes, and five days 
afterwards Conway clinched the matter by carry- 
ing a declaration ‘‘ that the House of Commons 
would consider as enemies to His Majesty, and 
to the country, all who advised, or attempted, 
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the further prosecution of offensive war upon the 
continent of America.” Before 11 o’clock in 
the morning after the division North informed the 
King that he could no longer remain in office, and, 
although the King endeavoured by frequent 
interviews to recall North, he remained firm, and 
a new Ministry had to be formed. 

With the fall of North, Sir George Trevelyan 
brings his book to a close—to the regret, we are 
sure, of all his readers. It is a work belonging 
to one of the best triditions of historical writing 
—that of easy, comprehensive narrative in which 
the progress of events, though fraught with much 
of serious import, may yet be viewed also some- 
what as a spectacle offered to an intelligent and 
sympathetic spectator. 


The Registers of the Parish Church of Newchurch-in- 
Rossendale, 1653-1723. Transcribed by Archi- 
bald Sparke. (Rochdale, Lancashire Parish 
Register Society.) 

THE original of the Register which we have here 
in print is inscribed on 102 parchment leaves, 
13 in. by 6 in., which have not been treated by all 
the hands to whom they were confided with the 
respect which such documents are entitled to. 
The church to which it belongs, now called that 
of St. Nicholas, but, according to Whitaker’s 
‘ History of Whalley,’ once known as All Saints’, 
stands about seven miles north-west of Rochdale, 
between Bacup and Rawtenstall, and was formerly 
a chapel of the parish of Whalley. The name 
Newchurch was given to the place on its erection 
about 1511. No doubt the transcription was a 
labour of love on the part of Mr. Archibald Sparke, 
yet in itself none the less the labour must have 
been considerable and exacting, and well merits 
the gratitude both of the Society in whose behoof 
it was performed and of antiquaries generally. 

From 1653 to 1661 the Register, with but two 
exceptions, was kept in English. Thereafter the 
majority of the entries are, either wholly or as to 
some element, in Latin. For s and d we read f 
and fa long after the forms of the names have 
been left in plain English; and de is used for of in 
setting down the place of residence somewhat 
longer still. It is amusing to note for how short 
a time—apparently only by one careful person— 
the proper Latin forms of the names with the 
correct inflections are set forth. It is clear that 
these were soon found too troublesome. Those 
of our correspondents who have been exercised 
as to the spelling of “ ffrancis ’’ may care to know 
that the word occurs tolerably frequently here, and 
is so spelt, while we get also regularly ‘“‘ ffeb,” 
** ffoebank,”’ ‘ ffearns,” ‘‘ ffairewell,’ and other 
names in which the ff is put for F, though the 
capital does occasionally occur. 

It cannot be said that there are many entries 
here of startling interest. We noticed that on 
11 May, 1701, ‘“‘ Rich’ Heworth got leave for M* 
Hargreaves to baptiz his child but done by Rich: 
Ashworth y® anabaptist.’’ In 1691, on 2 Sept., 
is recorded the burial of ‘‘ James Lord senex 
monoculus de Derpley Clough,” and it is curious 
that the burial of James Crawshaw is registered 
ten days after, he being described as ‘“‘ senex 
monoculus de Chappel hill.””. On the “ 11‘ ffeb.” 
of the same year was buried one John Piccop 
‘‘nive frigidaque procell4 robrutus.” Of two 
persons it is said ‘‘ morte repentina obiit ”’ ; 
a woman that she was “ occisa fulgure”’; and 
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against the name of one man is written “ felo de 
se.” Jane Hoult, buried ‘‘3 Janua: 1700/1,’ 
is described as ‘‘ vetus virgo.” 

At the end we are given the text of a memo- 
randum in the Register concerning the surrender 
of certain land for the benefit of the school at 
Wolfenden ; and a Latin note by Thomas Leigh, 
incumbent of Newchurch, upon his predecessor: 
Thomas Sanders. Thomas Leigh on p. 204 of the: 
Register records that it “‘ came into my hands want- 
ing ten fol out of it counted by mee Tho: Leigh 
Richard Ormerod Churchwarden, April 7, 1696.” 

The array of names is highly interesting. Those 
which occur most frequently are Ashworth (above 
all, and with sundry aliases), Hargreaves, Haworth,. 
Lord, Nuttall, Ormerod, and Tattersall. We may 
also mention Schofield, Ramsbottom, Crawshaw,. 
Haydock, and Rishton. It is hardly necessary to 
remark that the volume is a worthy member of 
a class of publication which modern historical 
methods are rendering more and more essential 
to the study of the past of our country. 


The Antiquary : November. (Elliot Stock, 6d.) 


In the ‘ Notes of the Month’ it is recorded that 
the skull and antlers of a deer have been discovered 
on the foreshore of Barmouth by Mr. John Jones,. 
Trawsdir Farm. The skull was embedded in 
clay, and it took some time to extract. This 
discovery proves that the foreshore was at one 
time a forest. The skull and antlers are of 
enormous proportions. 

Mr. J. Tavenor-Perry describes the wanderings 
of the river Crane, and illustrations are given. 
showing the beginning of it at Headstone Grange 
and where it is dammed in Cranford Park. Under 
* Discoveries in Bolivia’ extracts are taken from: 
an article, ‘Ruins of Ancient City in Dense 
Jungle,’ by Mr. Frank G. Carpenter, in the 
magazine supplement of the Galveston, Texas,. 
Daily News of 9 August. The ruins are scattered 
over a large area, and consist of massive walls, 
terraced mounds, and the great edifice some- 
times called the Temple, which covers four acres 
and was made of blocks of black stone 30 inches 
thick. Mr. John A. Knowles concludes his 
articles on ‘ Glass-Painting in Medieval and 
Renaissance Times’; and Mr. J. Holden Mac- 
Michael continues his searches among London 
signs. There is a very pretty illustration of the 
Packhorse Bridge over the river Brock in Bleas- 
dale, Lancashire. There is also an_ obituary 
notice (with portrait) of our old contributor Col. 
Fishwick, the well-known Lancashire antiquary 
and historian, of whom an obituary notice from 
the pen of Mr. Archibald Sparke appeared in our- 
columns on 3 Oétober. 





BooksELLERS’ CATALOGUES.—NOVEMBER. 


Mevsrs. Dovctas & Fouts of Edinburgh in 
their Catalogue XX XIII. describe something cies 
600 books of very various interest, and, for the 
most part, within the reach of the curious reader: 
who cannot afford to spend pounds by the score- 
on his taste. The Scotch items naturally are- 
among the most attractive. Thus they have the- 
Spalding Club’s ‘ Sculptured Stones of Scotland,’ 
in 2 vols., containing 269 plates, with essays on 
archeology and descriptive accounts, 1856-67, 
91. 9s. There are also Nisbet’s ‘System of 
Heraldry,’ the two folio volumes published in 1816,, 
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offered for 71. 7s.; and McGibbon and Ross's 
* Castellated and Domestic Architecture of Scot- 
land, from the Twelfth to the Eighteenth Century, 
brought out, as many of our readers will remember, 
between 1887 and 1892, offered for 101. 10s. A 
very attractive item is the edition of ‘ Historians 
of Scotland’ issued in the seventies of the 
last century, comprising Fordun, the ‘ Liber 
Pluscardensis,’ Wyntoun’s ‘ Chronicle,’ with the 
‘ Life of St. Columba,’ and some other matters, in 
10 octavo volumes, of which the price here is 4l. 
‘here are several good facsimiles: we may 
mention the reproduction done at Oxford some 
ten years ago of the First Folio of Shakespeare 8 
plays, 101., and one of the * Gospel Book of 
‘Queen Margaret of Scotland in the Bodleian, for 
which 31. 38. is asked. copy of Prynne's 
* Antique Constitutiones Regni Anglie’ (1672, 
1l. 1s.); Gardyne’s ‘Life of a Regiment—the 
Gordon Highlanders,’ 2/. 28.; and twenty 
different works of varying value, but some of 
them very good, under the heading ‘Family 
History,’ may also be mentioned. 


Messrs. Enis have sent us their Winter Cata- 
logue 1914-15 (No. 156), which describes 525 items, 
and proves one of the most interesting we have 
recently examined. Of the entries 244 relate to 
old newspapers and periodicals. Among these 
is a goodly array of seventeenth-century examples 
—odd numbers of the Mercurius A ulicus and its 
antagonist the Mercurius Britannicus, as well 
as of the other varieties of Mercurius which dis- 
pensed exciting news and violent opinions in 
days which, not long ago, many of us thought 
somewhat more stirring than our own. Under 
the heading of Newsbooks the best item is the 
10 vols. (offered for 28/.) of Mercurius Gallobelgicus, 
a publication issued at Cologne and Frankfort 
at the turn of the seventeenth century, purporting 
to give the news of France and Belgium, and of 
the rest of Western Europe as well. Good, too, 
is ‘ The Fatall Vesper,’ printed by John Haviland 
for Richard Whitaker, being an account of the 
fall of a floor in the top story of the French Am- 
bassador’s house in Blackfriars on 5 Nov., 1623, 
where a number of people had assembled to hear 
a sermon by a Jesuit priest, Robert Drury: 
an accident in which ninety-one lives are said 
to have been lost, and which impressed people at 
the time sufficiently for the Venetian Ambassador 
to send home some details of it (21. 2s.). 

Under the heading of Rare Old Books are many 
delightful things. Foremost among them is 
undoubtedly a good copy, black-letter, folio, of 
Berners’s ‘ Froissart,’ the first edition in 2 vols. 
(here bound in one), both having Pynson’s 
imprint. The first volume is more often the later 
one printed by Myddelton. This is not dear at 
751. Another book which will tempt collectors 
(who may acquire it for 241.) is Cranmer’s copy 
of Erasmus’s Greek Testament in the 4th edition, 
bearing the Archbishop’s autograph on the top of 
the title. This had come to the British Museum 
through George II. and Prince Henry, son of 
James I., who bought Cranmer’s books from 
Lord Lumley, to whom they had descended, and 
in 1818 was sold as a duplicate. A third book 
which may be ranked with these is a first edition 
of ‘ Paradise Lost,’ bound by Riviere, the title- 
page (according to the particulars given) being 
-of the seventh, and the Argument of the second 
edition. We may mention two or three more 





from the large number we find we have marked 
as worth attention. There are a first edition of 
Evelyn’s translation of the ‘ Instructions con- 
cerning Erecting of a Library,’ by Gabriel Naudé, 
1661 (121. 128.) ; an edition, said to be of e. 1474, 
and printed at Rome by Johannes Schurener, 
of the letters of the Younger Pliny (391.); a first 
edition of ‘ The Workes of Beniamin Jonson,’ the 
first folio of 1616, a good copy in a seventeenth- 
century calf binding (42/.); and a series of 
anatomical plates, copied by Jaques Grevin, 
“ Médecin a Paris,’’ from plates engravedtby Thomas 
Gemini at the order of Henry VIII. after the draw- 
ings of Vesalius, interesting now chiefly as being 
the first copper-plate engravings done in England. 
Under the heading Bookbinding is a good collec- 
tion of, fine examples; and, to turn to matter 
of more ordinary and somewhat more modern 
interest, we noticed a copy of the 1832-3 edition 
of Maria Edgeworth’s Tales and Novels, 18 vols. 
in sm. 8vo, offered for 81. 15s. 


[Notices of other Catalogues held over.] 





Obituary. 


J. T. HERBERT BAILY. 


By the death of Mr. Herbert Baily the literary 
and artistic world is robbed of one of its most 
picturesque figures. Some fourteen years ago he 
founded The Connoisseur, which ever since, under 
his able management, has remained the representa- 
tive magazine of the collector. A man of varied 
knowledge, with a very attractive personality, he 
was extremely popular in Clubland and in society, 
and will be missed by a large circle of friends. Mr. 
Baily was the author of many considerable works, 
among the most popular of which are ‘The Life of 
Emma, Lady Hamilton,’ and ‘The Life of George 
Morland.’ He was also the biographer of N apoleon. 
Graceful in style and distinguished by shrewd 
common sense, these ks won no meagre suc- 
cess and enjoyed a large sale. Although pressure 
of business and literary work did not allow him 
the time to contribute very frequently to ‘ N. & Q.,’ 
he was one of its most assiduous readers. 





Aotices to Correspondents, 


EprToR1aL communications should be addressed 
to “The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
a the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 

ne, E.C. 


To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes to appear. Whenanswer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
id in parentheses, immediately after the exact 

eading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Corres 
queries are requested to 
munication ‘‘ Duplicate.” 


H. Pacet.—Forwarded. 


ndents who repeat 
ead the second com- 














